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Ou 
THE IN , -UMMER. 


BY HENRY THEOVORE |UCKERMAN. 


The few sere leaves that to the branches cling, 
Fall not to-day, so light the zephyr’s breath ; 


] 
| 


O’er Autumn’s sleep now plays the breeze of | 


Spring, 
Like love’s warm kiss upon the brow of death: 
Serene the firmament, save where a haze 
Of dreamy softness floats upon the air, 
Or a bright cloud of amber seems to gaze 
In mild surprise upon the meadows bare: 
Summer revives, and like a tender strain 
Borne on the night breez3 to the wandering ear, 
With tender sighs melts Winter’s frosty chain, 
And smiles onca more upon the dying year: 
Thus when we deem Time’s frost has chilled the 
heart, 
At Love’s sweet call its languid pulses start. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One hundred thousand men and twenty- 


each and all. The time is coming when 

they will recall their advocacy of equal 

rights for women with pride. 
‘cticcnndliliis = 


The Boston vote on Woman Suffrage by 
wards was as follows: 








Yes. No. 
Tee eee ese e Ee 1,869 
fo Beer 473 1,645 
Ward 3. 593 1,652 
Ward 4. 635 964 | 
Ward 5 . 486 1,452 | 
Ward 6. 204 987 | 
| Ward 7 . 188 681 
Ward 8 . 322 1,125 | 
Ward 9*. 451 734 | 
| Ward 10 429 597 | 
| Ward 11 1,332 1,968 | 
Ward 12 261 937 | 
Ward 13 229 1,892 
Ward 14 1,507 2,681 
Ward 15 812 1,941 
| Ward 16 421 1,129 
| Ward 17 836 1,296 
Ward 18 980 1,333 | 
Ward 19 780 1,709 
Ward 20 1,277 2,970 
Ward 21 2,073 2,559 | 
Ward 22 782 2 149 | 
Ward 23 1,834 2,724 
Ward 24 2,832 3,392 
Ward 25 945 1,546 | 
Totals . 22,021 41,912 


| did vote. The great majority of registered 


five thousand women in round numbers | 


voted for woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts on the 5th day of November. This 


| This mistake reduced our vote; but even 


fact will give a standing and an impetus | 


to the cause in this State which it never 
had before. 


We shall bef h | women opposed more than twenty to one. 
e shall go before the next | 


Legislature with an added claim to favor- | 


able consideration. 


ak toe — 


Ninety-five out of every 100 women who 
voted on the Sham Referendum voted for 
woman suffrage. Less than five women out 
of every hundred voted against it. If 
the question had been left to the women’s 
vote, it would have been almost a unani- 
mous ‘*Yes.” Let no one ever again say 
that the majority of women are opposed 
to suffrage. The women opposed to suf- 
frage are an insignificant minority. The 
fact that so many women took the trouble 
to vote on a mere expression of opinion is 
an evidence of enlightened public spirit 
almost unexampled in political history. 
We doubt whether under similiar condi- 


|of the **Remnant’”—to ‘tthe long-haired 


| leaders ; but here is proved that in Boston 


|ence actively arrayed with advertising 


tions ten thousand men would have regis- | 


tered and voted. 


+~@> oe 


Active efforts and a large expenditure | 


of money, including a fund raised by the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of the State 
—circulars addressed personally to the 
leading political workers of both parties 
in every town and city, posters, flyers, 
and the vigorous use of party machinery 
—such were the means employed by the 
Opponents of woman suffrage. While 
they no doubt increased the adverse ma- 
jority, they have brought the subject to 
public attention as never before, and have 
given the suffragists the names of friends 
and co-workers in four localities where 
they had one before. The agitation will 
henceforth be vastly broadened and ex- 
tended, for which we heartily thank our 
Opponents. Woman suffrage has made 
more converts in Massachusetts during 
the past month than in any previous year. 


ek tae 


The women of Massachusetts owe 
hearty gratitude to the Boston Advertiser, 
Transcript, and Record, which have cham- 
Pioned their cause fearlessly, ably, and 
eloquently. The Boston Standard also 
has had several strong and excellent edi- 
torials in favor. The Boston Globe, for 
many years a warm supporter of the 
movement, has had less than usual to say 
during this campaign, but the little it has 
Said has been friendly. The Herald has 
had a long editorial against the women 
almost every other day, but has published 
impartially communications on both 
sides. The Post and Journal, while mildly 
Opposed editorially, have also shown an 
entire willingness to give both sides a 
fair hearing in their correspondence col- 
Nmns. The Traveller is opposed, but has 
said very little about it. The Springfield 
Republican has helped powerfully, and 
Many suburban and county papers have 
Tendered valiant service. OUur thanks to 





| only dropped to thirty per cent. 
| State show a clear suffrage majority. 


' and the Man Suffragists was not without 


‘more clearly, in the six strong Republi- 


' vote on the referendum was for suffrage, 


| where it will remain henceforth until de- 


| the time of the referendum. They thought 


| referendum has reswited in, publishing to 








Precinct 5 not received. 
-~@e, 


—- - 
It is asked, ‘‘Why did so many women | 
take the trouble to register for this refer- 
endum, and then not vote?” Nearly all | 
women who registered for the referendum | 


women were on the registrars’ books 
before the referendum was enacted by the 
Legislature. They had already registered 
to vote for school committee. And it 
seems there was a wide-spread misunder- 
standing among these school voters about 


they were to vote on it at the time when 
they are in the habit of voting for school 
committee, i. e. at the municipal election. 


so, the women in favor outvoted the 


————+oo___— 
The Boston Transcript says: 


For woman suffrage the result was a 
sort of Bunker Hill. The dimensions of 
the vote in favor of women’s voting are 
the great surprise of the election. No- 
body on either side expected any such 
decisive demonstration as this so-called 


the world that woman suffrage for muni- 
cipal elections is indorsed by one voter to 
every two against it. Heretofore the 
belief in woman suffrage has been sup- 
posed to be confined to a small remnant 


men and short-haired women” who are 
the contempt of the masses and their 


over 22,000 of the voters care enough 
about woman suffrage to cast their votes 
for it in spite of the dissuasion and influ- 


and posters against it. The Herald’s 
analysis of the vote of Boston shows that 
in the six strong Republican wards about 
forty-three per cent. of the total vote on 
the referendum was for suffrage, and in 
the other wards the suffragist proportion 
One city 
and a number of towns throughout the 


Evidently the alarm of the Remonstrants 


reason; such a minority is liable to be- 
come a majority at any time. 


o> 


The Boston Herald says: 

The returns of the vote on the ques- 
tion whether it is expedient to grant 
municipal suffrage to women indicate 
an adverse majority of between 35,000 
and 40,000 in the State, and it would 
seem that, to speak roundly, one half of 
this majority was rolled up in our city. 
The vote of Boston, complete, with the 
exception of a single precinct, stands: 
Yes, 21,021; no 41,912; a majority of 
19 891, in the negative. In the Demo- 
cratic wards, as a rule, the affirmative 
vote ran in very light figures, but in the 
Republican wards the suffragists made 
a better showing. Take, for example, 
the vote in six Republican wards—1, 9, 
10, 11, 21 and 24. Here we find a total 
vote of: Yes, 8456; no, 11,119; while in 
the other wards the vote was: Yes. 13,- 
565; no, 30,793. To put the difference 





can wards about 43 per cent. of the total 


and in other wards the suffragist propor- 
tion dropped to 30 per cent. Put, whether 
Republican or Democratic, every ward 
declared itself against the proposal, and 
the city went nearly two to one against 
it. 





The Boston Daily Advertiser says: 


Nevertheless, in spite of all these hardy 
attempts to conceal their chagrin, the 
‘‘man suffragists’’ realize pretty well that 
they have made big mistakes, and have 
bronght upon themselves that which, to 
all intents and purposes, is an irretrieva- 
ble defeat. For one thing, they have 
taken the woman suffrage question out 
of the category of jokes, and placed it 





cided in the affirmative, foremost in the 
list of serious, urgent and vital issues. 
That was a grave blunder. So long as the 
foes of the reform were able to say that 
only a few male and female fanatics be- 
lieved in it, they got a great many ill-in- 
formed people to believe the assertion. 
Now that woman suffrage has received 
several thousand more than 100,000 votes, 
and has come within about 14 per cent. of 
getting a majority of all the votes cast on 
the question, there will never again be 
any chance to dismiss the subject with a 
sneer and a grin. 


<2 >—_-_-_—— 


The hotel headquarters for those at- 
tending the celebration of Mrs. Stanton’s 
80:h birthday will be the Vendome, on 
Broadway, two short blocks from the 
Opera House. 


“er 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 


The regular fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at 3 Park Street on next 
Tuesday, Nov. 12, at 230 P. M. Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles will read a paper on 
‘‘Women Inventors.” Miss Josephine 
Bryant will sing, and Mr. P. P. Field will 
contribute and serve ‘‘hygienic coffee” of 
his own preparation, said to be very 
delicious and wholesome. This meeting 
is open to all interested. The days for 
meetings are always the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of the month. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
or 
EMINENT SUFFRAGISTS. 





The following signatures to the state- | 
ment ‘*‘We favor municipal suffrage for 
women” were collected in about a week. 
With more time, the lists might have 
been greatly extended. 


MEN. 
Geo. F. Hoar. 
William Claflin. 
John D. Long. 
Geo. 8S. Boutwell. 
J. Q. A. Brackett. 
Thomas N. Hart. 
Wm. W. Crapo. 
John M. Forbes. 
Samuel Eliot. 
John Graham Broots. 
George Hodges, D. D. 
T. W. Higginson. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
Josiah Quincy. 
Francis G. Peabody. 
John D. Runkle. 
W. M. Davis. 
All of Harvard University. 
‘© W. O. Crosby, Institute 


‘ Geo. H. Barton, Technology. 
Wm. F. Warren, President Boston Uni- 
versity. 
Borden P. Bowne. 
I. I. Talbot. 


Marcus D. Buell. 
All of Boston University. 
Elmer H. Capen, President Tufts Col- 


e. 
Davia L. Maulsby. 
Edwin A Start, 

Wm. G. Tousey. 
Geo. T. Knight. 
Warren S. Woodbridge. 
Anson B. Curtis. 

All of Tufts College. 

John Bascom, Williams College. 
William Rounseville Alger. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 
John W. Candler. 
Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
C. W. Ernst. 
Geo. 8S. Hale. 
Thomas Scully. 
Philip S. Moxom. 
Francis N. Peloubet. 
J.G. Pinkham, M.D. 
Edward B. Kellogg, M. D. 
Joseph H. Allen. 
Philip A. Chase, Lynn. 
Barthold Schlesinger. 
Amadeus W. Graham, Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
Christopher R. Eliot 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 
J. G. Thorp. 
Geo. C. Lorimer. 
M. J. Savage. 
H. O. Fairbanks. 
James M. Pullman, Lynn. 
Charles F. Dole. 
E. H. Clement. 
Richard P. Hallowell. 
Elijah F. Morse. 
Geo. H. Ellis. 
Herbert D. Ward. 
Wm. M. Thayer. 
Edward A. Horton. 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
Samuel May. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Wm. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D. 
C. Weaselhoeft, M. D. 
Wm. Copley Winslow. 
J. Heber Smith, M. D. 
Wm. N. Brodbeck. 
Charles Dana Palmer. 
Thomas Riley. 
W. W. Doherty. 
Elibu B. Hayes. 
Gorham D, Gilman. 
Albert Clarke. 
Geo. A. Gordon. 
Edward Cummings. 
Samuel E. Herrick. 


le 





Charles G. Ames. 


Eli Butler, Qaincy. 

Augustus P. Martin. 

William [. Haven. 

Henrv W. Wellington. 

Abel F. Stevens. 

Ellius A. Emerson. 

Frederick B. Allen. 

Carl Eberhard. 

B. O. Flower. 

Elizha 8S. Converse. 

Francis J Garrison. 

Wm. E. Barrett. 

Edwin D. Mead. 

Henry H. Faxon. 

Samuel J. Barrows. 

Alfred 8S. Roe. 

Francis E. Clark, President National 

Christian Endeavor Society. 

And many others. 


WOMEN. 
Julia Ward Howe. 
Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Mrs. Vliver Ames. 
Evelyn Ames. 
Mary B. Claflin. 
Emily Marshall Eliot. 
Mrs. Francis Cabot. 
Mrs. |.. Shannon Davis. 
Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger. 
Mrs. Josbua Crane. 
Mrs. Edward Atkinson. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Harriet Prescott Spoff ord. 
Abby Morton Diaz. 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Helen H. Gardener. 
Alice Brown. 
Anne Whitney. 
Julia J. Irvine, President Wellesley 
College. 
Margaret E. Stratton, Dean. 
Prof. E\len Hayes. 
‘* Helen I.. Webster. 
‘s Elizabeth Kendall. 
‘* Angie Clara Chapin. 
** Anne Eugenia Morgan. 
‘* Frances E. Lord. 
‘* M. A. Willcox. 
‘“ S$. F. Whiting. 
‘* Katharine Lee Bates. 
‘* Charlotte Fitch Roberts. 
‘* Elizabeth H. Danio. 
‘* M. A. Currier. 
Eva Chandler. 
Mary 8S Case. 
Vida D. Scudder. 
A. S. Montagu. 
Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Anne Reese Pagh. 
Katharine M. Edwards. 
S.C. Hart. 
All Associate Professors of Wellesley College. 
Mary E. Byrd, Director of Smith Col- 
lege O dservatory. 
Fiorence Sabin. 
Flora E. Harpham. 
Elizabeth Dzering Hanscom. 
Valentine Tournier. 
Adeline Pelissier. 
Madeleine Wallen. 
All Instructors of Smith College. 
Sarah L. Arnold. 
C. Alice Baker. 
Marian Hovey. 
Isa E. Gray. 
Emily Talbot. 
Mary H. Ladd. 
Helena S. Dudley, Dannison House. 
Ednah D. Cheney. 
Eliza Trask Hill. 
Salome Merritt, M. D. 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke. 
Eliza Channing Higginson. 
Anns C. Murdock. 
Louise Hamilton Murdock. 
Mrs. Francis N. Peloubet. 
Anna Phillips Williams. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Adams, Woburn. 
M. E. Zikrzewska, M. D 
Susan S. Fessenden. 
Esther T. Housh. 
Abby Langdon Alger. 
Mrs. James T. Fields. 
Mary F. Eastman. 
Mrs. Thomas Aspinwall. 
Elizabeth L. Andrew. 
Amelia G. Candler. 
Alice U. Pearmain. 
Margaret Cushing O3good. 
Mary Thacher Higginson. 
Antoinette Hunt. 
Florida Roftia Ridley. 
Anna K. Channing. 
Sarah B. Bowditch. 
Mary E. Allen. 
Mary Kenney O'Sullivan. 
Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, Lowell. 
Mrs. L. G. Fenollosa, 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Louisa Sewall Cabot. 
Kate Wendell Townsend. 
Helen Morton, M. D. 
Elizabeth H. Bartol. 
Anne D. Sever. 
Francis D. Duatro. 
Blanche Butler Ames, Lowell. 
C. W. Jackson, Newton. 
M. E. Pettes, Roxbury. 
Rath B. Baker. 
Mrs. Edward N. Hallowell, W. Medford. 
Mrs. 8S. A. Read, Oakham. 
Mrs. A. E, Whitaker. 
Sarah W. Hallowell. 
Anna Davis Hallowell. 
Maria Mott Davis. 
Ella C. B. Leonard, Westboro. 
Mary H. Hale. 
Maria 8S. Porter. 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 
Rosa Prang Heinzen. 
Eveleen I.. Mason. 
Elizabeth B. Greeno. 
Isabel C. Barrows. 
Mrs. Fiske Warren. 
Mrs. B. F. Sturtevant, Jamaica Plain. 
And many others. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. SARA THOMPSON KINNEY, of New 
Haven, Ct., has been elected Connecticut 
State regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Dk SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON was 
the editor of the woman’s edition of the 
Chicago Evening Journal of Nov. 1st, per- 
haps the most elaborate and successful 
compilation of newspaper work by 
women ever issued. 
| Mi:s WREDE is the Elizabeth Fry of 
| Finland. For the past twelve years she 
has visited every prison and every 
prisoner in Finland at least once a year; 
many of the most hardened criminals 
| have been reclained to useful lives 

through her efforts. 

MRS. GEORGE W. CLARKE will be re- 
| membered by the cycling public as the 
| young lady who recently electrified the 
| country by getting married in the rational 
| costume. She was formerly Miss Eva 
| Mae Cristin and has made for herzelf an 
| enviable reputation by her long-distance 
| riding. 

Mrs. PuTNAM, of Chicago, the well- 
known head of the Kindergarten in the 
West, addressed the Home Class of the 
Woman’s Club of that city last Tuesday 
afternoon. Mrs. Putnam spoke on the 
training and education of children. It is 
expected that some of the mothers will 
follow up the subject on lines suggested 
in this very interesting talk. 

Mrs. A. V. H. WAKEMAN, of Chicago, 
is president of the Cornelia Club, an 
orgavization of Democratic women for 
social, educational and campaign work 
along political lines. The club has among 
its membership such well-known women 
as Mrs. General Lieb, Mrs. May K. 
Holmes and one of the State officers, Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, Trustee of the State 
University. 

Mrs Quincy A. SHAW is one of those 
who signed the declaration in favor of 
municipal woman suffrage this year for 
the first time. Colonel Higginson inad- 
vertently referred to her, in a letter to the 
Transcript, a8 a remonstrant. This bronght 
out the fact that she was not a remon- 
strant, but strongly in favor. Colonel 
Higginson, with his usual grace, wrote to 
the Transcript that he had seldom been so 
gratified to tind himself in error. 


Mrs. Mary J. R. N. STRANG, who for 
the past fifteen years has served as school 
trustee in J.ong Island City, N. Y., has 
declined a renomination. The N. Y. 
Herald says: ‘‘She is an excellent school 
official, and her retirement from public 
life is a source of much regret. She took 
much interest in schoo) matters, and dur- 
ing her long oflizial life has always been 
the active secretary of the board of trus- 
toes.” 

Miss LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY and Mrs. 
Mary E. BLAKE are both among the 
signers of the municipal woman suffrage 
petition this year. There has been some 
dispute as to whether the political tem- 
perament was or was not incompatible 
with the temperament of the reformer. 
Several feminine writers of sweet verse 
have been opposed to equal rights for 
women; but Mrs. Browning was in favor, 
and some of the best among our modern 
women poets are ranged on the side of 
equal justice. 

Mrs. JuLia J. IRVINE, president of 
Wellesley College, and almost the entire 
faculty, are among the signers to the 
declaration in favor of woman suffrage 
published in another column. Wellesley’s 
beloved ex-president, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, is in Europe; but she and 
Prof. Palmer both signed the municipal 
woman suffrage petition before they 
sailed. Most of the Wellesley College 
girls are not yet legal voters, but they 
took a vote among themselves on election 
day, and it resulted in favor of woman 
suffrage, 310 to 149. Seven instructors at 
Smith College are also among the signers 
of the equal suffrage appeal. 

Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, as treas- 
urer, has sent out her annual letter, remind. 
ing the members of the N. A. W.S. A. that 
their contributions are now due. Accom- 
panying this letter, Mrs. Upton has sent 
out a printed slip which reads as follows: 
“Do you not know some believer in 
woman’s political advancement who may 
| not care to take an active part in local, 
State or national work, and yet who could 
| become a member of the National Ameri- 
| can Society if you asked her personally 
| or sent her the enclosed article of the 
Constitution? Will you not try to get one 
| contributing member? Will not every 
| member act on this suggestion?” 
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RIGHTS OF FRENCH WOMEN. 


Dosss Ferry, New YORK. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following treatise on woman suf- 
frage which has just appeared in a French 
magazine devoted to social reform, seems 
to me peculiarly fitted for translation in 
connection with the recent referendum 
agitation in Massachusetts. Those of 
your readers who are in favor of woman 
suffrage will be cheered and encouraged 
by its warm advocacy of municipal suf- 
frage for women, while this interesting 
array of facts in regard to the privileges 
enjoyed by French women in former cen- 
turies, may help to convince those who 
oppose it, of their short-sightedness : 


The most interesting of the economic 
and social problems now under discussion 
is undoubtedly that which concerns wom- 
en’s rights. [t is the most serious ques- 
tion agitating the close of this century, 
and its solution is the goal towards which 
political economists are striving, with the 
interest of humanity in general at heart. 
We propose to evolve the theory that the 
right to bave a voice in certain public 
questions, pertaining to politicaland muni- 
cipal matters, should by all means be 
accorded to women. 

We hold that men and women are en- 
titled to equal civil and political rights, 
and we base this declaration on the fact 
that each step made by legislation 
towards progress in favor of women 
generally corresponds to an advance in 
the progress of all mankind. The only 
result obtained by the opprobrium which 
is heaped upon woman euttrage, whatever 
be the nature of the objection, is that the 
solution of the problem is put off. History 
proves to us every day that nothing can 
arrest the march of human progress ; and 
the problem of woman suffrage is but one 
of the phases of human evolution. 

If we review the past, we shall discover 
all the privileges which the old time 
régime granted to women. From books 
which have been most thoroughly studied, 
we have brought to light facts which 
testify in an irrefutable manner to the 
part taken by women in State, provincial 
and communal assemblies. 

At Cournanterral, a small community 
in the neighborhood of Montpellier, the 
election for consul was put to vote in 
1334 The proportion is interesting, for 
there were 37 women and 175 men among 
the voters. 

Women were not only permitted to take 
part in decisions which concerned the 
public welfare, but were subjected to a 
fine of five sous each, like the men, if 
they did not vote. Consequently suffrage 
was obligatory, as well as universal. 

At Marcheville in 1394, thirty-two of 
the inhabitants, four of whom were 
women, acted as agents in a transaction 
with the monastery of Chartres. 

The names of several women figure 
among those of forty-one men, in a treaty 


which was formed with the Sire de Rupt | 


in 1585, in accordance with an act of the 
Parhament of Dédle. 

At Fedey, in Upper Burgundy, widows 
took part in the assemblies, with the title 
of head of thefamily. Atabout the same 
time, during the reign of Louis XIII. an 
edict was issued, forbidding women to 
vote for the election for mayor at Dijon, 


which leads us to infer that they had | 


heretofore been priv.leged to do so. 


Thirty-two widows were present at the | 


sessions of the assembly which was held 
at Garchy in 1576, to decide upon the 
State elections. In 1733 women took 
part in the assizes of Vauchassis. 

During the eighteenth century, women 


figured at the assizes where all the judi- | 


claries were present; as heads of families 


their names were inscribed on the acts and | 


added to the tribunal for forestry, in 
consequence of which they were couvoked 
by the agents who saw to the elections 
and the excises on salt and on forests. 

Promptzess in attendance was required 
of women, as of men, and each failure to 
be present was punished by a fioe which 
was doubled and trebled when the offence 
was repeated. Both men and women were 
oblige 
preceedings were at an end. 

The question we are discussing is more 
clearly defined, when we take into con 
sideration the mode of existence followed 
by women who lived in convents. Mon- 
sieur Legouvé makes the statement that, 
although the convents were always re- 
garded as prisons for women, women in 
reality never’ enjoyed greater freedom 
than when they were immured in them. 


For only in those surroundings could they | 
The marriage | 


show their capabilities. 
which the feudal system brought with it 
proved to be a veritable jail, and meant 
intellectual death to a_ large - hearted 
woman of brains; but in the cloisters she 


and tind a scope for her mental activity, 
and, being the head of the order, she held 
sway over all. Let those who desire to 
pronounce judgment on women, read the 
history of the great religious orders, and 
they will see that it was incumbent upon 


the inmates of the convents to manage | 
estates, to establish regulations, to travel, | 


to institute legal proceedings, to compose 
eulogies, in short, to be able to fulfil all 


the duties connected with the machinery | 


of social, if not political functions.” 

Some of the abbesses exercised both 
spiritual and temporal power. They 
could appoint or remove ecclesiastics 
from cflice in the districts which came 
under their jurisdiction, as the spirit 
moved them, and they had the right to 
censure the priests, the monks and all the 
religious orders. Pope Clement VII. 
issued a papal bull which endowed the 
abbess of Fontevrault with power to 
absolve and pronounce excommunication 


through the mediation of his vicar-gen- | 


erals. 

When the Carmelite monks and nuns 
appealed to Pope Alexander Xil. to settle 
the disputes between them ia regard to 
their prerogatives, he issued a bull pro- 


to remain at the meetings till the | 


claiming the superior privileges of the 
abbesses. And later on, when, in con- 
formity to the agreement entered on by 
Leo X. and Frances I , the French kings 
attempted to enforce their authority in the 
monasteries and the convents, the reli- 
gious communities not only succeeded in 
evading the royal commands, but actually 
altogether refused to submit to them! 
The nuns of Longchamps even had the 
temerity to declare that the despotic 
Louis X|V. had no right to interfere in 
the nomination of the anbesses, which had 
heretofore been left to the order. 

In 1789, the summons to the States-Gen- 
eral was issued. According to this decree, 
married women owning some property. 
| unmarried women and widows, as well as 
| the minors of the nobility, could send 
| representatives of noble blood, provided 
| that the above mentioned women held 
| feudal grants. The wording of the sum 
mons is very precise in this particular. 

It is thus proved that women partict- 
pated in the political elections before the 
Revolution, up to the year 1789. After 
the States-General of 1789, every trace of 
the rights extended to women is lost 
sight of. Tne constitution of 1791 and 
the following ones, are silent in regard to 
the prerogatives enjoyed by women. We 
contend that if the women of that epoch 
had reclaimed their rights, they would 
have retained those which they formerly 
possessed. Those who might have done 
this unfortunately belonged to the nobil- 
ity. or followed a religious calling whose 
privileges were confounded with those of 
the communities in which they lived. The 
first named were scattered over the coun- 
try, or had emigrated; the communities 
were abolished, and no effort was made to 
regain former prerogatives. 

The archives of 1815 and 1830, without 
admitting that women had the privilege 
of voting, in an indirect way nevertheless 
acknowledged their right to do so, by 
allowing them to be represented by dele- 
gates. Women subject to taxation could 
transfer their imposts to their husbands, 
their sons or sons-in-law, in order to ren- 
der it possible for the latter to make up 
the quota called for by the census and 
acquire the right to become electors. 

In 1848, universal suffrage was estao- 
lished and the census abolished. It was 
then that women were deprived of the 
few rights which the introduction of the 
census had left them. This change in 
the condition of things did not, however, 
take place without protest from well- 
known women. 

The position of women is plainly in- 
dicated in the make up of the municipal 
councils, and now that we can state the 
successful results obtained in Hogland 
and America, we have all the more right 
to demand that women be permitted to 
register for the municipal elections.” 

HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 

(From the French of V. Vincent.) 
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WOMAN IN MODERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE, 








{An address delivered by Miss Frances Gra 

ham Freoch, at the Atlanta Exposition on Oct. 
| 25, 1895, under auspices of Woman's National 
| Press Association. | 


| (Continued from last week.) 


In Austria, Johanna Leitsuberger (born 
| 1818), published lyric poems and prose 
essays at an early age. Later in life she 
| wrote a collection of tales called ‘*Licht- 
strahien,” and religious poems called 
““Schneeglickchen.” Baroness Kathinka 
von Rosen published ‘‘Leitfaden fiir 
Krankepflegerinen,” which is rich in 
personal experiences in English hospitals 
and in military hospitals of Servia, Tur- 
key and Russia. The Orientalist, Camilla 
Ruzicka Ostvie, passed brilliant examina- 
tions in Turkish, Russian and Arabic, 
compiled a dictionary of Furkish-German 
transcriptions, and gave free courses of 
lectures in the Turkish language. Frau 
Elise Last, in ‘‘Mehr L‘cht,” gave an 
admirable exposition of the teachings of 
Kant and Schopenhauer. Charlotte Edle 
| von Schickh wrote on philosophical sub- 
jects, while Ida Pfeifter twice circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and then wrote books of 
travel. Miss Caroline Svét 4 (born 1830) 
has been the successful and adored guide 
of the intellectual movement in Bohemia, 
in both poetry and romance. Her sister, 
| Sophie Podlipska, has produced novels 
and didactic works full of charm, soul and 
exquisite ideas. 





| ment, has Elise Krasnohoska as editor. 
| Switzerland recalls to our minds May de 


Pardo Bazan and Dofis Concepcion Arenal, 
lead off among the feminine litterateurs of 
to-day. The former, in her autobiography, 
speaks of Victor Hugo as “that monarch 
without a throne,’’ and advises the society- 
poet, Munez de Arce,to ‘give up rhymirg 
sounds and study the versification of 
others.” The metaphysical side of the 
Pardo Bazan’s character is perceptible 
in her studies of Kant, Hegel and Schel- 
ling. Déna Concepcion Arenal (died in 
1893) was, for many years, editress of 
La Espana Moderna. Asawriter on legal, 
sociological and scientific topics, she was 
recognized as a distinguished representa- 
tive of the literary world in Spain. Then 
there is Matilda Garcia del Real, whe 
treats of education, of the woman ques 
tlon and kindred topics. Another woman 
| of the Iberian Peninsula, Dofia Carolina 
| Michaelis de Vasconcellos, of Oporto, 
Portugal, received an honorary degree, 
Ph. D., from the University at Freiburg 
for a treatise on the philology of the 
Romance languages. 

In Asia Minor the literary women are 
not numerous, but Miss Kalliope A. 
Kehaya, of Bronssa in Bithynia, has given 
to the world a ‘‘Refutation of Lefévre’s 
Philosophy of Socrates,” and a second 
work on the ‘Elevation of the Female 
Character.” Fiction, according to our 
meaning of the word, has been portrayed 
by Mrs. Krupabai Satthianadhau, of the 
Orient, whose novel, ‘‘Kamala,” deals with 
the petty squabbles of a middle-class 
Hindu Zenana. The innate respect of 
the Hindu for Eastern customs is clearly 
brought out in this work. Were we to 
speak of the highly educated women of 
the East, then Hanna Korany and Jeanne 
Seralyi stand before us; and there is the 
Srimati Hari Devi, who has written 
thoughtful essays on the instruction of 
children. 

These are by no means all the women 
to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for 
excellent work accomplished in the world 
of letters. Our sisters of foreign lands 
bid fair to rank with the English-speaking 
races; and Emperors and prelates alike 
recognize this onward movement which 
‘*has stirred an entire sex, even half of the 
human race. 

One phase of modern literature, that 
of ‘‘the women of the press,’ is still un- 
touched. As Monsieur Oastrogveski says, 
in ‘*La Femme on point de Vue du Droit 
public,” while ‘‘the principle of liberty of 
the press is now recognized almost every- 
where, yet such liberty is under restric- 
tion in some countries, especially as re- 
gards women as editors.”’ What, then, are 
the regulations governing such position 
on the Continent? 

In France the responsible editor may be 
of either sex, and as early as 1848 many 
journals were edited by women. Later, 
however, this subject gave rise to earnest 
discussion. The outcome was a law of 
1881, by which women were allowed to 
hold the position of gerant or responsible 
editor. 

In Belgium no restriction is placed on 
woman’s power in this direction, and 
Mme. Caroline Popp has edited the 
Journal de Bruges for more than half a 
century. In Austria, since 1862, and 
Germany since 1874, the laws governing 





| these Empires permit women to hold the 


position of editor. 
In Russia and its Grand: Duchy, Finland, 
the sanction of the government is required 





for such purpose, but there are precedents 


| in favor of women in the editorial chair. 


In Spain and in Bulgaria the phrase, 


| **the holding of all civil and political 


rights,” seems to effectually debar woman 
from the editorship, but we know her as 
an editor in Spain. 

In Holland a woman’s suffrage journal 


| was established, in 1893, by the ‘‘Vrye 
| Vrouwen Vereiniging.”’ Among its writers 


are Mesdames Marie Popelin and Ewili, 
Claeys, and M. Louis Frank. As the 
association is controlled by women one of 





The Zemské Lisby, &| chair. 
woman's journal, devoted to the move-| editors and writers are not wanting, for 


that sex is doubtless in the editorial 
Even among the Greeks women 


Madame Callirrhoe Parren, delegate from 


| Greece to the Woman’s Congress in Chi- 
| Rued, who prepared articles on the codes | 
could shape her existence to suit herself, | 


cago, established a woman's paper, in 


of the Swiss Cantons; also Mme. Marie | athens, in the eighties. She is both editor 


Gregg, who published a quarterly which | and proprietor, aud, among her contri- 


endeavored to popularize woman’s rights. 
Turning our steps towards /taly, that 
wonderous country where “la bellezza 
Italiana” has been famed for centuries in 
song and poesy, we pause but a moment 
| to speak of the women professors of the 
past: Novella and Bettina Andrea; [sotta 
Nogarola; Cassandra Fedele of philosc- 
| phic fame. Then we come back to the 
| present to Signora Isabella Albrizzi— 
| called the Venetian Mme. de Staé!; to the 
Contessa Zoali Saiani, a writer of Genoese 
stories; to Luisa Amalia Paladin, who 
wrote patriotic romances ; to Virginia Mul- 
lazzi, whose ‘‘Olimpia Morato” deals with 
the revolutionary epoch in Italy. Psaycho- 
logical studies may be represented by Ce- 
cilia Stazzone’s romance, ‘‘Arturo,”’ while 
the cause of education and social progress 
has a champion in Fanny Zampini-Salazar, 
whom we Jearned to know at the Woman’s 
Congress in Chicago. 
| Spanish women, such as Sefiora Emilia 


butors are sixty women. 

Thus we see that the little leaven is 
working in all climes, and among indi- 
viduals of all conditions, and that woman’s 
influence is permeating every phase of 
human affairs. 

As a fitting close to this paper let us 
| quote the Italian 7/ Barberino, who said: 
‘Se le donne attendessero tanto a lavor la 
suo mente, quanto ella attendono a lavor 
| la faccia, incontanamente diventeriano di 
creaturo umano. angelica’ — that is—if 
woman will spend as much time in beauti- 
fying her mind, as she does beautifying 
her face, she will become the most angelic 
| being in exist: nee. 

SS 


DISTRE:SiNG SCENE IN COURT. 


There is food for thought in the follow- 
ing, from a recent number of the Boston 
Transcript: 

A distressing scene took place in the 




















Supreme Court room this forenoon, in 
connection with a hearing upon a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus brought os- 
tensibly to secure the release,from custody 
and restraint, of Vivian James, a pretty 
four year-old daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Woodbury D. James, of Dorchester. The 
parents are not living together, and for 
some time the father has had the custody 
of the little girl. When the matter came 
before Judge Holmes, he was of the opin- 
ion that it was a case for the Probate, and 
not the Supreme Judicial Court, ana after 
some discussion, said he would consult 
with Justice Morton, who has had some- 
thing to do with the case before. and give 
counsel his views on Friday. The child 
had been brought into court this morning 





by the father, acting under advice of his 
counsel, Boardman Hall; but the mother, 
who was present, had taken the child and , 
held it in her lap during the discussion. 
As soon as it was evident that the court 
was not to hear the case to-day, Dr. 
Woodbury put on his hat and moved tow- 
ard the mother and child, and endeavored 
to retake the latter. The mother clung 
to the child, and both began to cry. Court 
cfficers hurried all, including a score or 
more of interested friends, into the cor- 
ridor, where the doctor again tried to take 
the child. and would have done so but for 
the interference of fri nds of the mother. 
Mr. Hall at once went into the court- 
room and notified the court, and the par- 
ents and child wee ordered to return. 
Mr. Hall then stated that he had directed 
his client to bring the child into court, in 
consequence of the serving of the petition 
on him, and he thought the child should 
be restored to the father. Judge Holmes 
said he thought it contempt of court for 
the mother, under such circumstances, to 
try to seize the little girl, and ordered the 
mother to give her up. Both mother and 
child during all this time were sobbing, 
but after the lady who has had charge of 
the child for the past few weeks had again 
taken her, quiet was restored, although 
the mother remonstrated to the last and | 
refused to be comforted. 
pearebsin aisles) ee 


THE QUALITIES OF OUR DEFECTS. 


When foreigners wished to tease a little 
group of New England schoolgirls at a 
German school, soon after the war, they 
would exclaim, “Oh, well! You are 
Yankees!’’ Greatly bewildered were they 
when the young girls replied with pride, 
‘Of course we are!” To the Germans it 
appeared that ‘‘Yankee,” instead of being 
a geographical distinction, was always 
the term of reproach that it meant from 
the lips of a Southerner. The fun of the 
teasing was gone when the victims ac- 
cepted the reproach. 

It is certainly wise not to resent things. 





To extract the medicinal quality from 
poisons, the healthful piquancy from 
dangerous bitterness, the useful from the 
painful, distinguishes genius from folly. 
When the keen-sighted Goethe remarks | 
that ‘‘Women are less anxious for a thing 
to be done than that they should be the 
ones to doit,” let us laugh at his clever- 
ness and accept his rebuke. Let us think 
it over, instead of resenting it. Let us 
not spend so much time in gloryfying our- 
selves with a pride that savors very 
much of ‘Oh, what a big boy am I!” 

Let us confess frankly that a girl is not 
in any respect, a boy, and is simply dif- 
ferent, neither better nor worse. Why | 
be exasperated if Tennyson tells us that | 
we are to man ‘as moonlight unto sun- 
light!” Is not moonlight a very lovely 
thing? Is it not in many ways superior 
in its gentleness to the aggressive sun- 
shine? Superior, not because it is gen- 
tle, but because its gentleness is pow- 
erful. For the sun illuminates, may- 
be, but the moon reveals. The sun hard- 
ens what it cannot melt; the moon never 
hardens and never melts. What the sun 
softens, it destroys; what the moon soft- 
ens, it improves. 

So I care not who may be the sun, if | 
only I can be the moon! 

ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EXCHANGE, 


The Organization Committee of the) 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in order to raise funds to carry on 
their work, have established in New York 
City a ‘‘Christmas Shopping Exchange.” 
We have obtained from the leading stores 
in the city a small per cent. on all the 
sales secured. If we can effect sales 
enough, we shall be able to make a hand- 
some profit for our work. On the other 
hand, we are prepared to do good service 
for all customers. Several trustworthy 
and competent women have agreed to 
give their whole time to the work of 
shopping, and will charge us nothing 
for their services. They are persons 
who are accustomed to shopping; they 
know what is the latest and the best 
in the fashions, they know bargains when 
they see them; they know where the 
best things are to be gotten for the least 
money, and sre in every way fitted to do 
the work capably and well. We are 
ready to supply anything, from a baby’s | 
rattle to a bicycle. In each case the 
shoppers will conscientiously strive to 
carry out the wishes of the purchaser. In 
ordering your goods, be as explicit as 
possible in telling what you want and 
what you don’t want. Send cash always in | 
advance, as we have to pay cash in order | 
to secure our commission. Of course, it | 
will be impossible to tell, many times, how | 





———— 


much is required, bat always state the 
highest you are willing to pay and the 
Towest price you hope to pay. Send enough 
to cover the highest price, and enough to 
cover postage or express. The change 
which may be left over wil] be returned 
to you as honestly as though you were 
doing the shopping yourselves. We be. 
lieve our exchange will not only relieve 
tired housewives of the great care and 
responsibility of Christmas shopping, but 
that we can secure also better prices in 
the city of New York than can be obtained 
in the smaller towns. There is here a 
vast variety to select from, and prices to 
suit all kinds of pockets. Let us hear 


, from you. If correspondence is necessary 


before deciding what to order, stamps 
sbould be sert to cover it. We do not 
solicit small individual orders. We pre- 
fer that a whole club or a number of 
ladies should combine together and send 
in a large order, as there will be very lit. 
tle profit in it if a trip to the shopping 
district must be taken to buy one or two 
things only. 

Give us a list of the persons you wish 
to remember on Christmas, and tell us 
how much you are willing to pay for each 
gift, and let us make suggestions to you 
about the purchase. This we will do 
before your order is sent, if you send 
postage for correspondence. Send all 
orders to Miss Jessie J. Cassidy, 703 Nos- 
trand Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y., who will 
take charge of the exchange. Have all 
P. O. orders and checks which accompany 
these orders made out to her. Hoping 
the friends of suffrage throughout the 
nation will avail themselves of this oppor- 


| tunity to help themselves and the suffrage 


cause at the same time, we await your 
orders. CARRIE CHAPMAN-CaTT, 
Chairman Com. on Organization. 
183 World Building, New York. 


————~+or- 





SOUTH CAROLINA PESSR ITEMS, 

Harleston Rutledge Walter, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has sent to the Greenville, 
South Carolina delegation, a ringing ap- 
peal to the Constitutional Convention, 
which is published in full by the Columbia 
State. She says: 

I thirk, if you do not agree with me, 
you will at least resnect my views, when 
vou remember that [ am an old fashioned 
South Carolinian, born and raised in its 
dear old Charleston, under the old régime 
when woman’s highest grace of conscience 


| was thought to be that of unquestioning 


submission to the will and wish of hus- 
band. father or brother, either one sup- 
posed to be her superior by reason of 


| Sex and support—such being the result of 


the ancient theory of society, that wo. 
man’s identity, being absorbed in man, 
was a social inferior or a subordinate. 
Let me, then. ask you, who have this 
great responsibility upon you. to con- 
sider all sides before refusing this exten- 
sion. Those citizens who think it unlady- 
like or ungentlemanlike to take part in 
government can easily refuse to do so; 
then do not. I pray vou, give them author- 
itv to detain equally wise and useful 
citizens from doing their duty. Standing 
between the dead and the living, with 
four little granddaughters looking into 
my eyes, with reverence for the past, in 
sympathy with the present, and in hope 
for the future of inv native State, though 
far distant I join my appeal to that of 
its brave women. who now ask your 
franchise in behalf of their own, that 


| hereafter in South Carolina women have 


the right to opinions which shall be 
counted. 


+e —_—— 


THE PR®8S8 ON THE REFERENDUM. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE TWITTIERS, 


One of the droll characteristics of the 
present movement in opposition to the 


| equal suffrage idea, is the fear which be- 


sets certain timorous souls lest woman 
should lose her womanliness in the foar- 
ful ordeal of going to the polls once or 
twice a vear. Logically, the only exist- 
enc? which a woman ought to have, 


| according to certain fine-crusted theories, 


as to her nature and peculiar perils, is 
the secluded existence of the harem. 
There she is free—or supposed to he free 
—from everything that can divert her 
thoughts from the limited range of objects 
with which her lord and master has sur- 
rounded her, ‘*The woman who thinks 
about anvthing outside of the household 
unsexes herself,’’ says the Mahometan 
sheik, and divers Americans of to-day, 
hopelessly out of touch with the American 
spirit of to-day, echo his dictum. But, 
unless the mere act of voting makes a 
man unmanly, how can the same act of 
voting make a woman unwomanly? If 
woman is the complement of man in 
the home, mav she not also be the comple- 
ment of man at the polls? 

The well-intentioned folk who have the 
twitters at the bare thought of women 
voting are living out of their time. They 
belong to the era of feudalism and the 
femme couverte, not to the era of liberty, 
democracy, and progress. Even the nhject 


| lesson of a hundred Wyomings would be 


wasted on their blind conservatiam. As 
for the home, it is secure. It will live and 
continue to fulfil its heaven-giving mis- 
sion. Itis no such fragile institution that 
it cannot bear up against the absence of 
its queen for an hour, whether she goes 
out to hear a lecture,or to make a purchase 
for the household, or even to yote.—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe. 


For a few weeks back we have been 
flooded with circulars from *‘The Masaa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
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tension of Suffrage to Women,” with 
requests to publish and give them editorial 
endorsement. We respectfully decline to 
do either. We fail to discover any good 
reason in what they say why we should 
comply with their suggestions. The 
Journal is a firm believer in the referendum 
in all cases where it is practicable, and 
this is one of them. We are unable to see 
what harm can come from allowing the 
women of this Commonwealth to say at 
the ballot-boxes next November, under 
the statute, whether they want municipal 
suffrage or not, and when the anti-suf- 
fragists oppose, as lustily as they do, so 
reasonable a proposition, it looks as 
though they were afraid to have the ques- 
tion submitted and decided in such a man- 
ner. Wedo not know whether the women 
of Massachusetts want full municipal 
suffrage or not, but the Legislature did a 
wise thing when they passed a law, known 
as the Wellman Bill, enabling them to 
decide the question themselves at the bal- 
lot-box at the coming election. The fact 
of the matter is, female suffrage is coming 
sooner or later, and we have never yet 
seen any good reason why it should not 
come.— Woburn Journal. 


SUFFRAGE REFERENDUM. 


In June, of the present year, the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature enacted a law which 
brings the long-mooted matter of woman 
suflrage to the people for decision. It is 
an application of the acknowledged demo- 
cratic principle of the referendum not 
anticipated, and one that, viewed from 
broad grounds, is open to criticism. If 
the extension of the suffrage to women 
upon the same basis as it is bestowed 
upon men is simply a privilege—to be 
granted or withheld as expediency may 
dictate—then the including of the male 
voters of the Commonwealth, as above, is 
proper. But if, on the other hand, the 
elective franchise—subject only to the 
provision of adequate education—is a 
right, the women alone should have the 
power of deciding the question of its 
assumption at the bailot-vox. We hold, 
and always have held, firmly to the latter 
view. ‘Ihe refusal to allow intelligent 
women a voice in the making of the laws 
that control them, cannot be defended on 
grounds of equity or justice. It is arbi- 
trary, autocratic, and, therefore, wholly 
foreign to democratic ideas. It is a frag- 
ment of that ancient barbarism which 
held woman as the vassal of man, subser- 
vient, body and soul, to his selfish, cruel 
caprice. It is woefully out of place amid 
the enlightenment of the modern day. 
We hope the women of Massachusetts 
will come out to the polls en masse to 
show their vital interest in this advanced 
step. To do this they must keep in mind 
the essential preliminary to the vote—the 
registration. Many thousands of generous 
and just minds among their brothers will 
join them in elective action to compass 
this great end. The ultimate will surely 
be success, whatever the complexion of 
this mutual vote.—Salem Gazette. 


The right to vote is not God-given, in 
the sense that it belongs to all. It is God- 
given in the sense that it belongs to every 
one who has the capacity to exercise it to 
public advantage. Many men who can 
vote now ought to be disfranchised. Not 
all women should be enfranchised. But 
the test of fitness ought to be applied 
without regard to sex. The sex limita- 
tion is arbitrary and unreasonable. Its 
upreasonableness is demonstrated in a 
thousand fields of activity, from which 
women were formerly excluded, but in 
which they have since won phenomenal 
success. 

Equal suffrage is not an untried experi- 
ment, and wherever it has been fully 
tested it has been a success. That many 
women do not wish to be enfranchised is 
no argument against the movement. 
Thousands of men practically disfranchise 
themselves by negl cting their plain duty. 
The question is one of right and public 
need. We need the help of women in 
political affairs. We reed their wisdom, 
their strength of conviction, their clear 
moral perceptions. Wedo not fear their 
sentimentality as much as we fear—and 
despise—the sentimentality of emascu- 
lated Back Bay dudes, who allow caucuzes 
to go by default, and whose mental activ- 
ities cannot rise above a feeble Anglo. 
mania.— Boston Daily Standard. 


It is stated that only about 26,000 Mas. 
sachusetts women have taken the trouble 
to register. The enemies of woman suf- 
frage argue from this that not more than 
One woman in seven cares anything about 
the right to vote. That inference is the 
result of very superficial reasoning. Why 
should the women of Massachusetts be 
greatly aroused over the half-way prop- 
Osition to take an informal ballot of the 
adults of both sexes on the meagre prop- 
Osition to give a vote to women on muni- 
cipal affairs only? ‘There is abundance of 
proof that far more than 26,000 of tho 
women of Massachusetts desire the full 
right of suffrage. Petitions to the Legis- 
lature have been signed by a far larger 
number. Furthermore, there is no logic 
in submitting this question, in any shape, 
to a msjority vote of either sex, or of 
both sexes voting together. The ballot 
is a right, or it is not. Representation is 
due to every citizen taxed, or it is not. 
The Declaration of Independence applies 
to American women as well as men, or it 
was only a shout for human rights on the 
half-shell.— Vew York Recorder. 

The Charleston News and Courier says: 
THE SUFFRAGE PLAN AND—WOMAN, 
The Constitutional Convention will re 
assemble at Columbia to-day. The most 
important work in framing a new Consti- 
tion is yet to be done. It is to be expected 
that there will be a great deal of discus- 
sion, and especially of the plan which has 
been agreed upon for the regulation of the 
suffrage. Senator Irby has given notice 
that he will oppose this plan, not because 
it opens the way for fraud in elections, 
but because its adoption in its present 
shape would disfranchise poor and illit- 
erate white men. He has made some very 


| 
| 





savage thrusts at Senator Tillman, and the 
debate between the two end men of the 
Reform Movement will be awaited with 
interest. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that thero will be no fight, but that 
there will be a compromise, and that this 
compromise will be in the interest of the 
particular class of voters t») whose cause 
Senator Irby has pledged his life, his 
liberty and his sacred honor. Senator 
Irby should remember, however, that no 
skin game will win in theend. The United 
States Constitution permits the State to 
establish the standard of citizenship with 
in certain clearly defined limits. Intelli- 
gence and property, one or both, can be 
made the test of suffrage, but whatever 
test shall be determined upon it must 
apply to white and colored alike. If poor 
and illiterate whites are permitted to vote, 
poor and illiterate blacks must, under the 
United States Constitution, likewise be 
permitted to vote. 

There is one way out of the difficulty— 
the right of suffrage can be conferred 
upon intelligent and property - holding 
women. There are thousands of them in 
South Carolina, and nearly all of them are 
white. If the Convention is so considerate 
of poor and illiterate white men that it 
will not disfranchise them, or rather per- 
mit them to disfranchise themselves, per- 
haps it will not object to extending the 
right of suffrage to the woman who cin 
read and write, and who owns and pays 
taxes on tive hundred dollars worth of 
property. The number of white, voters 
thus add: d to the South Carolina electo- 
rate would offzet the poor and illiterate 
white and colored vote which it appears 
to be Senator Irby’s purpose to preserve. 
But the plan would not work unless tne 
women should go to the polls, and with 
the polls surrounded by the poor and 
illiterate white and colored voters it is not 
likely that many of them would vote. 
The same test should be applied all around 
—intelligence or property, or both. 

The Convention has not acted on the 
petitions of the women for the right to 
vote. ‘*They say” that the women do not 
wish to vote, and that it would be foolish 
to confer upon them a right which they 
would not exercise. Probably this is true, 
but the Convention could at least provide, 
after the Massachusetts way, for a refer- 
ence of the question to the women them- 
selves, and make the right of suffrage 
dependent upon the result of a special 
election at which none but women would 
be permitted to vote. We are satisfied, 
whatever the result of such an election, 
that no woman in the State would try, if 
she could, to settle the suffrage question 
on the Irby basis of ignorance and poverty. 


The State, of Columbia, says: 


Why the Constitutional Convention 
should accord the suffrage to all illiterate 
men who pay taxes on $300 worth of 
property, and yet refuse it to women who 
pay like taxes and are educated besides, 
is a puzzle whose solution cannot be 
found in equity. In the one case is 
recognized the doctrine that the he who 
assists in paying for the government of 
the State should have a voice in its man- 
agement, while in the other the she who 
thus contributes to the support of the 
State is wholly ignored. When we con- 
sider that the enfranchisement of intelli- 
ligent, tax-paying women would largely 
increase the white majority, the taint of 
folly as well as of injustice reveals itself 
in the suffrage plan of Senator Tillman’s 
com mittee. 

The Daily Register, of Columbia, 8. C., 
says: 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young has just re- 
turned to the city from the Atlanta Ex- 
position. While there she spoke, by 
invitation, at the Woman’s Congress of 
Suffragists, in the Woman’s Building, on 
last Thursday afternoon. She was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Avery, of the Woman’s 
Council, a distinguished Philadelphian. 
Mrs. Young’s subject was ‘The Fiower- 
ing of the Golden Lily of Woman Suffrage 
in South Carolina.” During the forty 
minutes that she spoke the audience hung 
upon her words, and repeatedly applauded 
her happy hits. She alternately moved 
her hearers to laughter and to tears, and 
her address was pronounced the hit of 
the Congress. 


It is surprising that so many women 
have taken the trouble to register in order 
to vote upon the suffrage referendum. 
Nearly 300 have registered, and it may be 
supposed that nearly all of them will vote 
in favor of suffrage. These women are 
among the most intelligent and consci- 
entious. It indicates an unexpected in- 
terest in the question. If women had the | 
opportunity to vote for public officials | 
and upon other questioas of public policy | 
this year, the registration would have | 
been much larger. As it is. the opponents 
of woman’s suffrage are surprised at the 
interest taken in the question by the 
women of Melrose and throughout the | 
State.— Melrose Journal. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


WHICH WAY, SIRS, THE BETTER? A story 
of our toilers. By James M. Martin. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 1895. 


This is a candid and thoroughly well- 
meaning attempt to show the nature and 
merits of such controversies as those at | 
Homestead and Pullman, and to suggest 
co-operation and profit-sharing as the 
only permanent solution. ‘Testimonies to 
the value of the work are appended from 
ministers and court officials, but none 
from either employers or workmen, who 
are the parties directly interested. We 
should be glad to have the opinion of | 
such men as Mr. Frick and Mr. Powderly. 
Certainly, to an outsider, some such ad- 
justment would seem exceedingly desir- | 
able, if possible. And if both sides desire | 
peace, ‘‘all things are possible to him that | 
wills.’ The only question is one of good 
temper and common sense on both sides. 

H.B.B. | 





A FLOCK OF GIRLS AND Boys. By Nora 


Perry. : Illustrated by Charlotte Tiffany 
Parker. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1895. 


Eleven charming stories, full of fan and 
feeling. They are inspired with the spirit 
of genuine democracy, which is philan- 
thropy and good sense, as well. No girls 
and boys will stop reading these stories 
when they once begin them, or will fail 
to be made better and kinder and wiser 
and broader-minded by having read them. 
The satire with which arrogance is re- 
buked and clannishness sat down upon is 
at once sharp and delicate. A flock of 
girls and boys will be more thoughtful 
and refined in speech and act, after 
they have made acquaintance with ‘‘that 
little Smith girl” and sweet Esther Bodn, 
and audacious, plucky little Becky. It is 
a delightful book, and will add to Miss 
Perry’s already enviable reputation. 

H. B. B. 


By L. McManus. New 
G. P. Putnam’s 


THE RED STAR. 
York and London: 
Sons. 1895. 


This wild, picturesque, pathetic story 
of love, despair, heroism and devotion to 
honor is told with a graphic intensity 
which enchains the reader. It makes 
one realiz? the immense difference between 
the military semi barbarism which every- 
where else enshrouds the world, and the 
human industrial, peaceful civil'zation 
which the Anglo-Saxon race alone enjoys. 
America has her own problems to solve, 
but they are on a higher plane than those 
of continental Europe, with its plagues of 
standing armies and military despotism 
and female subjugation. H. B. B. 


IN THE YOUNG WORLD. By Edith M. 
Thomas. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 50 


These sprightly, cheery poems are far 
above the average commonplace which 
passes for poetry. Each one embodies a 
thought, or sketches a picture. ‘They do 
not quite reach the exquisite felicity of 
phrase and rhythm which makes the per- 
fect gem of art, yet they have in them the 
ring of sincerity and the flash of fancy. 
Let us take at random this one, so appro- 
priate to bleak November. 

THE SHIVERING TREE. 

On the lonesome hill the wind blows chill, 

And it blows all the winter through ; 

And the Shivering Tree, it shivers still, 

Just as it used to do! 

The leaves so dry—when the wind went by— 

The leaves on the Shivering Tree— 

They looked like birds all ready to fly 

Away over land and sea. 

It was very drear, in the dead of the year, 

When I passed the Shivering Tree; 

I wonder now if I should hear 

What the leaves once said to me: 

‘*We are so old, the air is so cold, 

When shall we ever be free, 

To sleep in peace, with our friends in the mould, 

Under our parent Tree ?”’ 


Mary RONALD’s CENTURY COOK BOOK. 
New York: The Century Company. 
1895. 


This handsome octavo volume of 600 
pages gives directions for the preparation 
and serving of every kind of food. It con- 
tains instructions for cooking of all kinds, 
from the simplest to the most luxurious 
and ornamental. A group of New Eng- 
land recipes are furnished by Susan 
Cooledge, and distinctively Southern 
dishes are not lacking. It deals with eti- 
quette, decorations, and also, we regret to 
say, with various wines and alcoholic 
beverages. Evidently the temperance 
movement has made little progress among 
the class of readers for whom this book is 
specially designed. Yet much may be 
learned from it by housekeepers of every 
order of taste and habit. It will be in- 
valuable to those who wish to study cook- 
ing asa fine art. Not the least useful is 
its ‘Time table” for boiling, baking, and 
broiling meats, fish, vegetabies, game, and 
custards. H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


Could anything be neater than an old 
darkey’s reply to a beautiful young lady 
whom he cffered to lift over the gutter ? 
‘‘Lor, missus,” said he, ‘‘I’s used to lift- 
ing barrels of sugar.” 


A little fellow, on going for the first 
time to church where the pews were very 
high, was asked, on coming out, what he 
did in the church, when he replied, ‘‘I 
went into a cupboard, and took a seat on 
a shelf.’ 


“Oh,” says mamma to her husband, 
“such good news! Baby talks. He has 
just said his first words.” 

**Really ?” 

“Yes; just fancy. 


We were at the 


| monkey cage in the pirk, when baby 
| cried out, ‘Ah, papa!’ °—Chatter. 


‘ST wonder, Mademoiselle,” says a cus- 


| tomer at a pastry shop to the Hebe be- 


hind the counter, ‘‘that the sight of so 
many delicacies does not inspire you with 
a wish to taste them.” ‘You forget, 
Monsieur,” replies the fair one, chillingly, 
‘that I see them made.” 

A bit of conversation overheard in the 
English Crystal Palace: ‘‘Them’s the 
crockindiles you’ve read about in Egypt,” 
said the sire to his little son athirst for 
science. 


same group. 
diles’ kittens,” was the father’s authori- 
tative reply. 


Sterne, who had the reputation of treat- 


| ing his wife very badly, was one day 
| talking to Garrick in & sentimental way 


in praise of conjugal fidelity and love. 
‘‘The husband,” he declared, ‘‘who be- 
haves unkindly to his wife, deserves to 
have his house burned over his head.” ‘:In 
that case,” replied Garrick, ‘I hope your 
house is insured.” 


‘‘Ard what’s them?” asked the | 
son, pointing to smaller specimens in the | 
“Oh, them’s the crockin- | 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
BUNNIE BLACK. 


What do you think I saw in the street 
one day? A little rabbit riding out. He 
sat on a velocipede and winked his large 
eyes. His little master walked by his 
side. 

The rabbit was black asacoal. He had 
a small white star on his head. When he 
was a small baby rabbit, he had a little 
sister. The sister was white, with black 
ears. 

One day a large cat came into the barn 
and killed the white one. Bunnie Black 
was so lonely his master brought him ioto 
| the house. He made him a little box- 
house under a table. Bunnie lives there 
all the time now. The house has a little 
door made of carpet. 

Bunnie walks out to the door and plays 
with some kittens. One day one of the 
kittens tried to goinat the door. Bunnie 
jumped at her and drove her away. 

When the family are at dinner, Bunnie 
stands en his hind feet and waits for a bit 
of bread. He is very neat, and washes 
himself very often. It is very funny to 
see him wash his face with both hands. 
He uses his forepaws as we use our hands. 

This morning, when the sun was shin- 
ing, his master said, ‘‘Come, Bunnie Black, 
you must have your ride.” He put him 
on the velocipede, and covered him with a 
blue mantle. His black head was peeping 
out. 

All the boys and girls on the sidewalk 
crowded about to see him. He rode along 
until he came to a large house. A sick 
lady lived in the house. Bunnie’s master 
took him in to see her. She was very 
much pleased. 

Bunnie kisses his friends with his little 
tongue. Every morning he gets into bed 
with his master. He cuddles under the 
clothes, and goes to sleep. Sometimes he 
hops about, and kisses his master’s face to 
wake him up. 

Every one likes Bunnie Black, he is so 
quiet and gentle.— Kate Tannatt Woods, in 
Our Little Ones. 





EXPOSURE to cold, damp winds may 
result in pneumonia unless the system is 
kept invigorated with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Among the advantages of the Primary De- 
partment for boys and girls at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


may be noted the following: 

Even temperature; ventilation without opening 
windows. 

Field work in natural science, in suitable 
weather, in connection with regular lessons 
throughout the year. 

Recess in large gymnasium under teacher's 
supervision. 


(No. 593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 


Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffe, Wellesley, Smith and lechnology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR. 














WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


| 





—AND— 


‘TURKISH BATHS. 
WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
| Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 
Will be re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 





hee ote COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PERN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t.8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
hops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu- 
ars address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President 





New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL.. 


Dr. Gray's Quest. by Francis H, UxpERWwoop 
LL. D., author of “Quabbin,” “The Poet and the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.73. 


*Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Ham 
eee By Eviza NeLson Bair (Mra, Henry W. 





lair). 


Neighbor Jackweed. | By J. T. Zpowsnseee. pow 
n With an auto rapbical . 
ter and portrait. $1.50. a 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatist 
By CATHERINE MARY REsoNoLbe-W ime Low (Mrs. ir: 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50, 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 

ew England. Containing full description, key 

and literary references. By i. A_ WI£LCOX, Professor 
of Zoology, Wellesley College. 60 cents net. 


Make Way fi . viv 
oe fed orthe King. Rev. Fravive J. Eroser 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SamuEL Apame 
Dkagk, author of ‘ Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 
aid Corners vf New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Eveots in American History,” ete. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 181:2. By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Illus 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan 
fons in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


Inthe Saddle. By O.iver Optic, Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.00. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across Indian, or Live Boys in the Far 
By OLiver Optic. Iilustrated. $1.25. Gass 


The Story of Patriot’sa Dav.. Lexington and 
cencere. By Georor J. VARNEY. Cloth, illustrated. 
5U cents. 


enemas | bow the dey may pe comenemenased by 
ote, eties and others, giving a complete sto: 
of that memorable 19th of April. . - a 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sormie May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform with “Wee Luey,” in the series entitled 
“Litele P:udy’s Children.’ as 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Haudbeok of American H 
By the Liprary Metnop. For Secondary pat 
Period of the Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELER. 5V cents. net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lanona- 
TORY METHOD. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABORATURY METHOD. By CaRoLine W. ThAsE. 
40 cents net. 

In Press—RueFERENCE HAXDBOOK OF GREEK History. 


These manuals, prep» red by the authors for use in 
their*classerooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna FE. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v, 


In Wild Rose Time. By Amanpa M. DovGLas, 
author of “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 

Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnau D. Cuenry. Enlarged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy’s Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Kish Hreeding. By Joux Har- 
RINGTON KEENE, Illustrated, $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan In Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
EvurReKA Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


| 











| 


THE BEFRIENDING 


—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chieago, St. Louis and point 


6.45 AM. | 
9:00 AM. 
9:00 AM. 


11.30 A.M. 
3.00 P.M. 


Mail and l’assenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 

Passenger accommodation. 

Daily. Fast Exp ess. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. sicc, 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, aft 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations,'see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, tbrough time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Causes 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895, 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COMMITTEE .< 


8 Educational! and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
articulars address Befriending Com- 
oylston Street. Boston. 





Cure. For 
mittee, 264 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN CAN STILL REGISTER. 


Many women are lamenting that they 
did not awaken to the sham referendum 
till too late to register for it. The regis- 
tration books for the municipal election 
are now open, and women can still regis- 
ter to vote for school committee. Those 
who registered for the ‘‘referendum” can 
vote without registering a second time. 
The interest in suffrage stirred up by the 
State election that is just over should 
increase the echool vote of women in 
Dc cember. 

—_——_—_$_~@e——__—_—_ 


THE 8HAM REFERENDUM. 


The result of the sham referendum has 
been « surprise alike to the friends and 
the enemies of equal rights for women—a 
gratification to the friends, a disappoint- 
ment to the enemies. 

The Man Suffrage Association professed 
in advance to bave reason to expect a 
huge adverse majority, if the weather 
was fine. The weather was beautiful. 
The returns are not quite complete as we 
go to press; but the Herald, the strongest 
opponent of woman suffrage among the 
Boston dailies, estimates the adverse 
majority as only from 35.000 to 40,000, 
and nearly half of this was given in Bos- 
ton. Woman suffrage showed unexpected 
strength in the country districts. A long 
list of country towns, in many of which 
no Suffrage League existed and no suf 
frage meeting had ever been held, gave 
majorities for the women. 

Two facts stand out prominently: (1) 
The smallest affirmative vote, whether of 
men or women, was given in the worst 
wards of Boston, and the largest affi- m- 
ative vote in the most intelligent wards. 
The same was the case in all the other 
cities. (2) Although the remonstrants 
have been busily at work for more than 
ten years trying to convince women that 
fearful consequences to themselves and to 
society would follow if they were given 
the ballot, and though the Man Suffrage 
Association plastered the walls far and 
wide with huge posters urging women to 
vote no, the vote of the women was given 
almost rolidly for suffrage. Thus, in 
Wellesley, 200 women voted yes, and 8 
voted no; in Fall River, 389 women voted 
yes, and 12 voted no; in Malden, 465 
women voted yes, and 6 voted no; in 
Cambridge, 661 women voted yes, and 42 
voted no; in Lynn, 547 women voted yes, 
and 6 voted no; in Chelsea, 376 women 
voted yes, and none voted no. This was 
the general experience throughout the 
State. 

The returns indicate that the vote of the 
men was about two to one in the negative, 
and that of the women between 20 and 30 
to one in the sflirmative. This refers to 
those who voted. The majority of the 
men in the State did not vote on the 
question either way, nor did the majority 
of the women. 

Considering the unfavorable circum- 
stances under which this vote was taken, 
we frankly confess we expected a much 
worse result. The measure was passed 
by the Legislature near the end of the 
session, and it provided for taking the 
vote early in November. ‘This left only a 
few months for preparation, and three of 
these the hottest months of summer, 
when everybody is away. Moreover, the 
suffragists were divided as to what should 
be done. The so-called ‘referendum’ 
was a device of the enemy, and many of 
the strongest friends of equal rights were 
for refusing to take any part in it what- 
ever. At the meeting of the board of 
directors of the State Suffrage Association 
in June, this feeling of disgust was so 
general that it proved impossible even to 
pass a resolution advising the women who 
favored suffrage to go to the polls and 
vote yes; and the board adjourned for the 
summer, after adopting a resolution of 
protest against the action of the Legis- 
lature in calling for a mock vote on woman 
suffrage, when it had thirteen times re- 
fused the petition of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion to submit to the voters a genuine and 
legal constitutional amendment. 

Several members of the Association, 
however, thought that advantage ought 
to be taken of this opportunity to make 
an educational campaign. As individuals, 
they organized a Suffrage Referendum 
Campaign Committee, and worked through 
the summer to arouse an interest, in which 
they were greatly helped by the efforts 
of the cpposition. When the board of 
directors reassembled in October, they 
had all become convinced of the wisdom 
of making a campaign, and they worked 
heartily with the Campaign Committee 





during the few weeks that were left before 
election. The vote was most encouraging, 
considering all the drawbacks—the short- 
ness of time, the division of opinion among 
the suffragists, and the great efforts put 
forth by the enemy. 

Many suffragists were lukewarm, be- 
cause of their disgust with the sham vote 
forced upon them by their opponents. 
They felt that the interest in a mock 
referendum was sure to be languid, and 


| the vote small, and that it was hardly 


worth while to put forth much effort. 
The Campaign Committee had not half 
the help, either in workers or funds, that 
they would have had for a real amend- 
ment. With the opposition, just the 
reverse was the case. This sham referen- 
dum was their own pet measure, and they 
put forth their utmost strength and 
worked like beavers to secure a large 
negative vote. They spent money lavish- 
ly, printing enormous ‘Vote No” adver- 
tisements in the daily papers just before 
election, sending out 20 000 big campaign 
posters all through the State, expending 
hundreds of dollars in typewritten letters 
to all sorts and conditions of men, begging 
them to vote no, and flooding the news- 
papers, the libraries and the voters with 
pamphlets against equal rights for women 
—pamphlets in which heavy paper and 
handsome type did all that good typogra- 
phy could do to make up for feebleness of 
argument. And after such efforts by the 
opposition as were never put forth before, 
woman suffrage got about twice as large 
a proportion of votes in Massachusetts as 
it gota few years ago in Rhode Island, 
where there was no Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in the field! 

The suffragists are feeling jubilant, and 
with reason ; first, because of the quantity 
of the ‘‘yes”’ vote; second, and still more, 
because of its quality. A.S B. 
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THE NET RESULT. 

The question both sides are asking is, 
‘*Has the sham referendum helped or hurt 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts?” It 
has done both, but the gain greatly out- 
weighs the loss. 

l. It has svirred up an unprecedented 
amount of discussion throughout the 
State, and the net result of discussion is 
always and inevitably to make converts 
to woman suffrage. As Gov. Long said 
years aga, there igs not an argument 
against equal rights for women that is 
not an insult to the intelligence of a ten- 
year old boy. The oftener the objections 
are paraded, the clearer their flimsiness 
always becomes. Kvery discussion in the 
papers, every debate on the platform, 
whether gotten up by suffragists or re- 
monstrants, has brought recruits to our 
side and led to defections from the other. 
After the last public discussion in Cam- 
bridge, a very conservative Cambridge 
woman said that if the two gentlemen 
who had been the principal speakers in 
the negative could only go through the 
State repeating their addresses, they would 
carry woman suffrage. In the latter part 
of the eampaign it became impossible to 
get any man to take the negative in a dis- 
cussion. Clubs and societies desirous of 
a debate applied again and again to the 
secretary of the remonstrant association 
to send them a speaker, but in vain. 

Wherever the arguments for woman 
suffrage and the arguments against it 
have come into collision, it has been iron 
pot against earthen pot every time. 
Even the anti-suffrage documents circu- 
lated in such large numbers by the op- 
ponents have done, we believe, far more 
good than harm, because of their utter 
feebleness. To our own knowledge, 
‘*these miserable, half-witted, half- fledged 
pamphlets,” as Mrs. Chart calls them, 
have converted a good number of intelli- 
gent people to the right side. One thing 
is certain, there are hundreds more 
believers in cqual sufttfage in Massacha- 
setts to day than there were before the 
campaign began. 

2. The “‘referendum” has proved con- 
clusively that of the women who take any 
lively interest in the question either way, 
the great majority are infavor. This had 
already been shown year after year by the 
relative numbers of petitioners and re- 
monstrants; but to some people an ofticial 
count carries more weight. 

3. The “referendum” has shown that 
there are 8 great Many more men in favor 
of suffrage than the opposition were will- 
ing toadmit. A pamphlet circulated by 
the Man Suffrage Association declares 
that ‘‘not one man of sound judgment in 
a hundred favors woman suffrage.”’ About 
one-third of the male voters in Massachu- 
setts have recorded themselves in its 
favor. 

4. In every city of the State, the affirm- 
ative vote has been largest in the intelli- 
gent wards and smallest in the ignorant 
wards. The majority against equal rights 
for women is made up largely of the slum 
vote of the cities. This, also, we knew 
before; but it is good to have the fact 
officially demonstrated. 

Now, what will the outcome be? 
g.If we believed what the other side con- 





stantly assert—tbat the chief obstacle to 
woman suffrage is the conviction that 
more women are opposed to it than in 
favor—we should expect the municipal 
suffrage bill to pass the next Legislature 
by a large majority. But we believe, with 
Whittier, that this is in most cases a mere 
pretext. The fact that more men 
have voted against suffrage than for it 
will possibly cut down our vote in the 
next Legislature—irrespective of the fact 
that the women’s vote went in favor of 
it twenty to one. 

Charles Kingsley divided mankind into 
three classes—honest men, who mean to 
do right, and do it; knaves, who mean to 
do wrong, and do it;‘and fools, who mean 
to do whichever is pleasanter. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature are divided into 
honest believers in woman suffrage, who 
mean to vote for it anyway ; honest oppo- 
nents, who mean to vote against it any- 
way; and time-servers, who mean to do 
whichever is more popular with the 
voters. The sham referendum was de- 
vised by our opponents with the express 
purpose of influencing the time-servers. As 
the time-serving element in human nature 
is pretty large, it will undoubtedly influ- 
ence some. 

On the other hand, we shall have a gain 
in honest votes from the conspicuous dem- 
onstration that the best elements of the 
community are for us and its worst ele- 
ments against us, and from the official 
proof that there are a great many more 
women in favor of suffrage than opposed 
to it. 

Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
the sham referendum should cut down 
our vote in the Legislature for a few 
years to come, which is the utmost our 
Opponents can hope, and the utmost we 
have to fear. The fact remains that it 
has added thousands of converts to the 
cause, and will be the means of substan- 
tially strengthening our organ'zation in 
the State. Thereferendum campaign has 
brought us into communication with suf- 
fregists in scores of towns where before 
this we did not know of a single believer 
in equal rights for women. It will be 
our own fault if the number of local suf- 
frage leagues is not doubled during tho 
coming year. A vigorous campaign of 
organization and education will begin at 
once, with zeal and good courage. The 
present opportunity is the finest we have 
ever had to secure a wide and thorough 
organization of the State, which will be 
the basis of future victory. A. S. B. 
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THE SHAM REFERENDUM VOTE. 


The vote On the sham referendum, by 
towns, is as follows, so far as reported : 





DUKES. 
Yes. No, 
Chilmark, 17 25 
Cottage City, 58 66 
Edgartown, 40 77 
Gay Head, 3 0 
West Tisbury, 46 38 
NANTUCKET. 
Nantucket, 313 320 
BARNSTABLE. 
Barnstable, 208 332 
Bourne, 67 68 
Dennis 109 204 
Esstham, 25 28 
Falmouth, 89 156 
Harwich, 166 134 
Mashpee, 17 43 
Sandwich, 72 167 
Truro, 27 25 
Wellfleet, 38 51 
Yarmouth, 76 180 
WORCESTER. 
Ashburnham, 60 154 
Athol, 57 522 
Auburn, 39 62 
Berlin, 75 61 
Blackstone, 149 485 
Bolton, 56 52 
Boylston, 20 63 
Brookfield, 216 382 
Charlton, 83 109 
Clinton, 385 1 394 
Douglas, Di) 168 
Dudley, 75 195 
Gardner, 115 779 
Grafton, 123 284 
Hardwick, 97 163 
Har vard, 58 82 
Holden, 32 117 
Hopedale, 66 197 
Hubbardston, 82 79 
Lancaster, 31 164 
Leicester, 123 327 
Leominster, 645 788 
Lunenburg, 89 10 
Mendon, 37 9U 
Milford, 174 1,167 
Milibury, 119 238 
Northboro, 60 154 
Northbridge, 134 352 
North Brookfield, 339 422 
Oakham, 23 7 
Oxford, 79 150 
Paxton, ll 20 
Petersham, 80 81 
Phillipston, 23 30 
Princeton, 59 53 
Royalston, 40 73 
Rutland, 95 41 
Sbrewsbury, S4 93 
Southbridge, 247 604 
Spencer, 255 580 
Sterling, 59 104 
Sturbridge, 47 115 
Sutton, 57 126 
Templeton, 127 219 
Upton, 78 218 
Uxbridge, 167 329 
Warren, 178 267 
Webster, 179 610 





Yes. 
Wesbborough, 201 
West Boylston, 63 
West Brookfield, 91 
Westminster, 84 
ESSEX. 
Amesbury, 477 
Andover, 124 
Boxford, 33 
Bradford, 211 
Georgetown, 88 
Hamilton, 21 
Ipswich, 155 
Lynnfield, 34 
Manchester, 63 
Marblehead, 163 
Merrimac, 89 
Methuen, 182 
Nahant, 28 
Newbury, 50 
North Andover, 87 
Peabody, 392 
Rockport, 26 
Rowley, 81 
Salisbury, 47 
Saugus, 248 
Swampscott, 148 
Wenbam, 26 
West Newbury, 92 
MIDDLESEX. 
Acton, 70 
Arlington, 304 
Ashby, 66 
Ashland, 128 
Belmont, 157 
Billerica, 109 
Concord, 175 
Dracut, 107 
Dunstable, 34 
Groton, 83. 
Holliston, 105 
Hopkinton, 136 
Lexington, 17 
Lincoln, 29 
Melrose, 617 
North Reading, 58 
Pepperell, 112 
Reading, 325 
Shirley, 42 
Stow, 32 
Sudbury, 55 
Typgsborough, 42 
Wakefield, 136 
Watertown, 406 
Wayland, 125 
Weston, 91 
Wilmington, 40 
Winchester, 273 
Burlington, 11 
Framingham, 544 
Sherborn, 49 
S:‘oneham, 461 
Bedford, 18 
BRISTOL. 
Acushnet, 64 
Attleboro, 364 
Easton, 151 
Fairhaven, 105 
Freetown, 3 
Mansfield, 152 
Norton, 39 
Rehoboth, 34 
Somerset, 75 
Swansey, 56 
Westport, 164 
BERKSHIRE. 
Adams, 247 
Alford, 30 
B. cket, 42 
Chesbire, 15 
Dalton, 95 
Egremont, 105 
Florida, 6 
Great Barrington, 34 
Hancock, 17 
Hinsdale, 63 
Lanesborough, 42 
Lee, 122 
Lenox, 82 
Monterey, 39 
New Ashford, 10 
New Marlborough, ‘0 
Otis, 27 
Peru, 32 
Richmond, 37 
Sandisfield, 16 
Savoy, 5 
Shettield, 1122 
Stockbridge, 68 
Tyringham, 15 
West Stockbridge, 73 
Windsor, 42 
Amherst, 202 
Belchertown, 96 
Chesterfield, 45 
Cummington, SY) 
Easthampton, 145 
Enfield, 12 
Goshen, 9 
Granby, 24 
Greenwich, 42 
Hadley, 68 
Hatfield, 50 
Huntington, 50 
Middlefield, 12 
Pelham, 16 
Plainfield, 37 
Prescott, 23 
South Hadley, 231 
Southampton, 57 
Ware, 57 
Westhampton, 23 
Williamsburg, 112 
Worthington, 62 
HAMPDEN. 
Agawam, 76 
Blandford, 26 
Brimfield, 38 
Chester, 69 
East Longmeadow, 27 
Granville, 51 
Hampden, 33 
Holland, 16 
Longmeadow, 11 
Ludlow, 68 
Monson, 159 
Montgomery, 19 
Palmer, 280 
Russell, 18 
Southwick, 59 
Tolland, 13 
Wales, 35 
Westfield, 694 
West Springfield, 256 
Wilbraham, 69 
FRANELIN. 
Ashfield, 92 
Bernardston, 38 


No. 





Yey. 

Bucklard, 77 
Charlemont, 86 
Colrain, 72 
Conway, 113 
Deerfield, 182 
Erving, 28 
Gill, 41 
Greenfield, 357 
Hawley, 13 
Heath, 23 
Leverett, 35 
Leyden, 37 
Monroe, 11 
Montague, 208 
New Salem, 66 
Northfield, 78 
Orange, 334 
Rowe. 28 
Shutebury, 16 
Sunderland, 60 
Warwick, 25 
Wendell, 35 

SUFFOLK. 
Revere, 663 
Winthrop, 204 

PLYMOUTH. 
Abington, 239 
Bridgewater, 115 
Carver, 68 
Duxbury, 59 
Hanover, 141 
Hanson, 90 
Hingham, 166 
Hull, 46 
Kingston, 147 
Lakeville, 27 
Marion, 22 
Marshfield, 83 
Mattapoisett, 35 
Middleborough, 266 
Pembroke, 75 
Roehester, 21 
Rockland, 291 
Whitman, 327 

NORFOLK. 
Bellingham, 37 
Brookline, 720 
Canto», 170 
Cohas:et, 56 
Dedham, 398 
Dedham, 56 
Dover, 53 
Franklin, 262 
Holbrook, 68 
Hyde Park, 68 
Medfield, 99 
Milton, 184 
Needham, 184 
Norwood, 229 
Sharon, 144 
Stoughton, 252 
Walpole, 119 
Wellesley, 333 
Weymouth, 496 
Wrentham, 71 
Norfolk, 28 
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THE WOMEN’S VOTE. 


The women’s vote by towns, so far as 
heard from, on the sham referendum was 


as foliows: 


Salem 
Lowell 
Cambridge 
Lynn 
Newburyport 
Springfield 
Lawrence 
Fall River 
Haverhill 
Fitchburg 
Holyoke 
Gloucester 
Malden 
Brockton 
Northampton 
Quincy 
Woburn 
Chicopee 
Beverly 
Acton 
Acushnet 
Adams 
Agawam 
Alford 
Amherst 
Arlington 
Ashburnham 
Ashby 
Ashfield 
Ashland 
Attleboro 
Avon 

Ayer 
Barnstable 
Barre 
Becket 
Bedford 
Belchertown 
Bellingham 
Berlin 
Bernardston 
Blackstone 
Blandford 
Boxford 
Braintree 
Bridgewater 
Brimfield 
Brookline 
Buckland 
Burlington 
Canton 
Charlemont 
Cheshire 
Chester 
Chesterfield 
Clarksburg 
Clinton 
Cohasset 
Colrain 
Concord 
Conway 
Cottage City 
Cummington 
Dalton 
Dedham 
Deerfield 
Dennis 
Dighton 
Douglas 
Dover 

E. Longmeadow 
Eastham 
Easthampton 
Easton 
Edgartown 
Egremont 


Yes. 
103 
292 
653 
547 
33 
402 
27 
289 
113 
475 
46 
68 
465 
226 
181 
96 
278 
19 
70 
» 
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285 
344 
136 
402 
241 
272 
950 
174 

35 


No. 
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MY FAIRYLAND. 


BY FRANCES GIBSON-RICHARD. 


A quiet woodland nook 

Within whose shade a mountain brook 
Wound hither, thither. Loth it seemed 
To leave the place. Perhaps it dreamed— 
As I do now—’twas fairyland. 


The graceful mountain trout, 
Watchfal, swift gliding in and out 
*Mid roots that in the water grew, 
Leaped joyfully, as if it knew— 
As I do now—’twas fairyland. 


Soft moss of richest green, 

More beautiful than silken sheen 
Of Oriental fabric wove 

For palace halls, luxuriant, strove 
To cover all my fairyland. 


On vines half hid from sight 

Arbutus blooms of pink and white 

Were trailed o’er moss and dead brown leaves, 
Where fragrant ferns on summer eves 

Caught the soft air of fairyland. 


A granite rock, huge, gray, 

With running vine and creamy spray 
Of wildwood flower—a leafy screen— 
And scarlet-berried wintergreen 

Near by, was in my fairyland. 


No sound discordant, shrill, 

Was heard; but, from the pine-ciad hill, 
Cooing of doves; from grassy leas 
Tinkling of bells, with brook and trees, 
Made music sweet in fairyland. 


To-day, in city heat 

And rush and din of crowded street, 

My thoughts turn back to days long flown; 
I yearn, faint, weary, homesick grown, 
For just one hour in fairyland. 


—2a,- — 


COMFORTED. 


RY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The last sweet flowers are dying, 
The last green leaves are red, 
The wild geese southward flying, 

By law mysterious led, 
Scream noisily o’erbead, 

The honey-bees have hived them, 
The butterflies have shrived them, — 
All hushed the song and twitter 

And flatter of glad wing; 
How could we bear the autumn 
lf ’twere not for the spring? 


To see the summer banished, 

Nor dare to bid her stay, 

To mourn o’er beauty vanished 

Ana joyance driven away, 

To mark the shortening day, 
To note the sad winds plaining, 
The storm-cloud and the raining, 

To see the frost-lance stabbing 
Each faint and wounded thing,— 

Oh, we should hate the autumn 
Excepting for the spring! 


To know that life is failing, 

And pulses beating slow, 
To catch the unavailing 

Sad monotones of woe, 

All the earth over go; 
To know that snows must cover 
The grave of friend and lover, 

To hide them from the eyes and hands 
That still caress and cling,— 

The heart would break in autumn 
If there were not a spring! 


For every sleep a waking, 
For every shade a sun, 
A balm for each heart breaking, 
A rest for labor done, 
A life by death begun; 
And so in wintry weather, 
With sigh and smile together, 
We look beyond the present pain, 
The daily loss and sting, 
And welcome in the autumn 
For the sure hope of spring. 
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SERENA’S MOURNING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


He was the great man of the little town 
where he lived. He was & great man even 
when he went to the city; that is, he did 
not recognize the fact that there were any 
greater, since he was treated with the 
civility belonging to good manners and 
the interest belonging to an investor. He 
had sold out his little farm early in life 
and opened a variety store, supplying log- 
ging camps and ice cutters and the village 
generally ; and, coming at last to own 
mortgages on half the region roundabout, 
he was of course the commanding figure 
of the place. 

He had been a straight, stalwart young 
rustic in his earlier days; and now that he 
was nearly seventy he was still active, and 
had acquired a lordliness that hid much of 
his rusticity. His wife, the beautiful 
young girl of the place when he married 
her, but whose beauty early faded, and 
who had kept her woes to herself and 
lived in much seclusion, had closed a 
weary illness with death; and Mr. Brock, 
who had been burning with a wrathful 
sense that Providence had no right to 
change his habits and course of life, had 
just closed the door of the chamber where 
she lay in peace for the first time in forty 
years. There was as much anger as grief 
in his feeling. He bad no longer a lay 
figure to receive his boasting and his re- 
proaching, and Providence was not pres- 
ent to receive the latter in her stead; but 
be was fall of sullen displeasure that 





Heaven had taken such a liberty as to in- 
terfere with his domestic arrangements. 

‘The services ’ll be held day after to- 
morrow,” he said to his weeping and for- 
lorn daughter, a single woman who had 
inherited something of his own spirit with 
her mother’s loving heart, yet who in pro- 
tecting her mother from his peculiar form 
of tenderness, had been reduced to her 
lowest terms. 

“But, father,” she would have pro- 
tested. 

‘*The funeral ’ll be day after to-morrow 
at eleven in the forenoon,” he said; and 
fearing that if she uttered another word 
he would order it for the same day, she 
did not finish her sentence. 

‘But my mourning,” she faltered, in- 
stead. 

‘*Your what?’ said her father. 

“My crape, my—” 

‘Well, now, you hear me, Sereny. 
There won't be a thing of that sort in any 
funeral of mine.” 

‘*No mourning—for my mother?” 

‘“‘Not for nobody. It’s a bad example, 
and it’s a very expensive one. I don’t 
like it.” 

‘*But I do, father.” 

“You do!” as if a worm had expressed 
an opinion. 

‘‘And I should like to wear mourning 
for my mother. How can I help it?” 

“If you can’t mourn her in blue, if you 
can’t mourn her in yellow, you can’t 
mourn her in black,” he growled; ‘‘and 
what’s more, you won’t!” 

‘*But, father,”’ sobbed Serena, still, ‘‘if 
you had died, wouldn’t you want me to 
be wearing black?” 

Whether it was the preposterous idea 
that he could die at alJ, or whether it was 
the doubt that in that case the blackest 
black should not be indued without dis- 
cussivn, that moved him, Mr. Brock gave 
his daughter a withering 120k and stalked 
from the room, and slammed the door be- 
hind him with a vigor that stirred even 
the silent form asleep in the spare cham- 
ber. 

As the king said, so was it done; and 
when Serena came downstairs, her father 
made her go back and put a rose in her 
bonnet and tie a bright scarf around her 
throat; not that he liked rose-color more 
than a sombre tint, but he always crushed 
the first symptom of rebellion. And, that 
done, he had the services hurried through 
in a way that showed his contempt for 
anything accompanying submission to 
such an interference on the part of Fate 
as death. He fully meant it to be under- 
stood, old Marthy said, that the Lord had 
exceeded his privileges. 

And poor Serena felt, after this, that 
her mother was insulted every time she 
tied her bonnet -strings; and she lay 
awake nights thinking how she might 
circumvent the command, and from day 
to day she renewed her request. 

‘Vou know,” she said, ‘:people ‘]] think 
we couldn’t get it ready in the two days, 
and so it will be all right, father.” 

‘It’s not the least mite of consequence 
what people think,” was all the satisfac- 
tion she had. 

Still she did not in any way abandon the 
idea; she meant to wear mourning for her 
mother if it were not till she was laid in 
her own grave. But it was only incident- 
ally to that intention that one day, some 
three months after her loss, she asked her 
father for the money to buy herself a new 
gown, although she did mean that the 
gown should be black. Her mother had 
left her her own little fortune of some 
four or five thousand dollars; but Mr. 
Brock had not seen fit to hand it over to 
her, and he always required her, as he had 
required her mother, to ask for every 
penny, and to ask twice, and to realize 
her obligation when she received at last 
half she had asked for—a course which 
ended in his wife’s asking for so little that, 
on dying, she left no garments which 
Serena could remodel had she the heart 
to do so. 

‘‘Not a dime,” said Mr. Brock, in reply 
to her petition on this occasion. ‘‘You’ve 
got enough now for any two.” 

‘*But, father—” 

“You needn’t talk, Sereny,” with a 
wave of the masterful hand. ‘I know 
you all through! You’d jest git yourself 
a black dress, instid of something cheer- 
ful, like Mis’ Dean’s, last Sabbath. AndI 
won't have any black gowns nor any 
black looks round here when the second 
Mrs. Brock comes into the house.” 

‘Father!’ cried the amazed daughter, 
the tears streaming over her white face. 

‘*You may wipe your eyes now, Sereny. 
Tears aint quite the thing when it’s a 
matter of your father’s happiness.” 

**But you can’t mean—” 

‘IT mean just what I say. 
marry again, and to marry soon. 
no time to lose.” 

‘*Father !”’ 

‘“Sereny, this is unseemly. It’s un- 
daughterly. Yes, that’s what itis. It is 
unfeminine. A daughter that had any— 
any concern for my comfort would feel 
the—the disturbing of my habits. You 
wouldn’t want your father to live without 
a—a companion—a head to his house.” 


I mean to 
I aint 


“Ob, father! I can be that.” 


“You!” 

“I mean—oh, I mean—of course, under 
you!” 

“Yes. Jest so. And it isn’t at all what 


ZI mean. Mrs. Brock’! direct my house—” 

“In my mother’s place!” 

‘*Your mother hasn’t any place. When 
she was here, she was here as my wife, 
pure and simple. And I advise you now, 
yes, I do, to stop your hysterics and give 
your new mother the respect that’s due 
the second Mrs. Brock.” 

‘Oh, father!’ she said, her indignation 
sparkling and drowning in a flood of 
tears, ‘‘you are a church member, you are 
an elder! Don’t you suppose the Lord 
sent us this aflliction to bear—” 

“If the Lord thinks the way to deal 
with me is to upset my way of life—” 

‘He ought to have asked you first!’ 
she cried, with the last expiring flicker, 
and flashed out of the room. And Mr. 
Brock did not speak to her again till she 
had begged his pardon, where, unfortu- 
nately, he was right; only he need not 
have made the begging so abject nor the 
humiliation so bitter. 

‘*He’s a-rubbin’ it in,” said old Marthy. 

It was bitter. It consisted in having to 
ask Mrs. Dean to accept, as if in memory 
of her mother, a little mother-of-pearl 
cardcase, almost the only pretty thing 
her mother had ever owned, and which 
she had used perhaps once a year, when 
the minister’s wife and the lawyer’s wife 
and the doctor’s wife and the rich man’s 
wife exchanged a ceremonious cal! in the 
little town rather unacquainted with 
ceremony. 

“It has always held the visiting cards 
of Mrs. Brock,” said her father, with an 
air that implied it always would. ‘I 
wrote ’em out fise myself.” 

‘It’s the cardcase, sure enough,” said 
old Marthy. ‘It looks like Mis’ Brock’s 
cardcase, and she set a sight by it; but 
it’s reely her old shoes.” 

‘*T can’t do it,” said Serena to Jerome. 
“IT gee her now—my poor dear mother, 
with the cardcase in her hand, her poor 
thin hand—she had so few things—she— 
she was sounhappy! Oh, yes, she was so 
unhappy; it was one long suffering—and 
you know it!” 

‘*Yes, dear, [ know it,” said Jerome, 
drawing Serena a little closer. They had 
been engaged since time began, as old 
Marthy said. But as Mr. Brock had told 
Jerome, some years ago, that as a minis- 
ter his calls must be brief, and otherwise 
he need not call at all, Jerome had no 
choice, as Serena, although it might 
almost break her heart, could not leave 
her mother to bear her father’s tempers 
alone, even if Jerome had felt it right to 
urge her to disobedience. He was not 
quite sure that he did not thiuk it right. 
He was not quite sure that he did not ex- 
perience some indignation at the thought 
that Serena resigned him so easily. He 
was not quite sure that he did not make it 
plain to her that if she ever changed her 
mind, she must be the one to speak. He 
loved her with all his heart and soul; but 
he was a man, and felt himself injured. 

And Serena gave him back the little 
chased gold ring she had worn. And she 
left off going to church, where the sight of 
his sad face was too much for her peace. 
She could not understand why her father 
frowned on such a suit, for surely a minis- 
ter was one superior enough for Mr. 
Brock’sdaughter. What greater joy could 
be hers than working with Jerome among 
his people, and wheao the years of his 
charge there were over, going with him 
his itinerant way to the next parish given 
him, and feeling that she was serving God 
and Jerome, too? If only she could have 
taken her mother with them—her mother 
who had made Jerome twice sacred by 
loving him, too. With her strong spirit, 
before it was half crushed, and her loving 
heart, she had not a very vivid intelli- 
gence, and it could not enter her imagina- 
tion that her father saved the hire of 
nurse and maid in keeping her at home, 
or that, regarding money as the chief of 
all good things, her father looked down 
on the poor minister from all the height of 
his bétise, that is to say of his thousands. 
She tried to submit; but only for her 
mother’s sake. She found a novel, and 
feeling that she was handling fire and 
brimstone, she began to read it, in order 
to change the current of her thought. 
But she was not a practised reader, and 
one face was always floating between the 
lines. She took up an old schoolbook and 
tried to puzzle out a sum in Proportion, 
but there were those eyes again forever 
upon her own, and making the work 
worthless. And so at last she gave it up, 
and only bent her shoulders—that is, her 
astral shoulders, her own were very 
straight and pretty shoulders—a little 
more to bear the burden; and she made 

jams and jellies and pickles and preserves 
till she was too tired to think or feel, and 
let her heart thrill with the only joy she 
had when she heard of some good or pleas- 
ant thing of Jerome’s doing: or, walking 
alone at twilight chanced to meet him, to 
pause a moment with her hand in his, to 
feel the old delicious stir and trouble, to 





“THE WOMAN'S BIBLE.” 





Part I. of “THE WOMAN’S BIBLE” now for Sale, 
IT 1S A PAPER-BOUND BOOK OF 140 PAGES. 


Part |. Consists of Commentaries on the Pentateuch, by Members of “Revising Committee,” 





Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, 
Clara Bewtck Colby, 
Rev. Augusta Chapin. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 





REVISING COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. Robert G.Ingersoli, Mit 
Mrs Sarah A. 
Mrs.Catharine F. Stebbins, Miss Helen H. Gardner, 
Elleo Battelle Dietrick, 
Lillle Devereux Blake, 
Mrs.Mary Seymour Howell, Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Rev. Ulympia Brown, 


Frances Ellen Burr, 
Underwood, Mrs hapman-Catt, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
Mrs. “. Louise Thomas, 
Mrs. Loulsa Southworth. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
I. The object is to revise only those texts and chapters directly referring to 


women, and those also in which women are made prominent by exclusion. As al] 
| such passages combined form but one-tenth of the Scriptures, the undertaking will 


| not be so laborious as, at the first thought, 


parables. 


We have read some of the passages of the 
commentary prepared for the ‘‘Woman’s Bible’’ 
by tbat very accomplisbed American woman 
and Biblical student, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. They are a great deal more satis- 
factory than many of the comments upon 
the same texts that we bave read in other 
and more pretentious commentaries. Mrs. 
Stanton’s interpretative remarks are often 
shrewd and sensible. — Editorial New York 
| Sun. 





one would imagine. 


II. The commentaries will be of a threefold character, the writers in the different 
branches selected according to their special aptitudes for the work: 

1. Three Greek and Hebrew scholars will devote themselves to the translation 
and the meaning of particular words and texts in the original. 

2. Others will devote themselves to Biblical history, old manuscripts, to the 
new version, and to the latest theories as to the occult meaning of certain texts and 


3. For the commentaries on the plain English version a committee of some thirty 
members has been formed. These are women of earnestness and liberal ideas, quick 
to see the real purport of the Bible as regards their sex. Among them the various 
books of the Old and New Testament will be distributed. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


The new ‘*‘Woman’s Bible’ shows their equal- 
ity with men and denies that God made female a 
slave.—N. Y. Journal. 

‘The Woman’s Bible’’ will be simply a com- 
mentary on certain portions of the Bible relating 
to the status of women.—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*fhe Woman’s Bible’ is undertaken because 
80 many men point to the Bible and pick out 
texts which indicate that woman is far inferior 
to man, a d should not be allowed the privilege 
of voting.— Minneapolis Times. 


PRICH FIFTY CHNTS. 





Address 


35 Wall Street, 


EUROPEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York. 








hurry on through the evening shadows | 
under the drooping boughs, with here and | 
there a kindly star to see, her heart swell-| 
ing with gladness and bursting with sor- 
row. The sorrow would have been all the 
wilder if she had known that over those 
splendid eyes of Jerome’s hung the shad- 
ow of threatened blindness, and that but 
for that he would not so easily have re- 
lirquished the love that had been so dear | 
to him, nor have maintained his first de- | 
termination to speak of it no more. He 
only told her when he met her that he had | 
thought it best to resign his ministry and | 
leave the circuit for a while; and he con- | 
tinued to dwell in the cottage in a garden 
that he hired, and lived on the little pen- | 
sion that he received for the injury his 
eyes had suffered in the war. 

But a)l that was in the old time; and 
she had had her mother to help her bear 
the wrong; and now her father was mak: | 
ing her the instrument of what she felt to | 
be the greatest wrong of all. 

‘*Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Dean, ‘‘I’m 
sure you’re real kind. I only just knew | 
your mother, and I always did think she 
was as pretty as a pink. But I’m sure,” 
she said, with a flush on her buxom 
cheek, ‘*[ don’t know what to do with it; 
I don’t make calls once in a dog’s age. | 
You'd a great sight better keep it your- | 
self.” And Serena felt herself a contempti- 
ble and guilty thing. What could her 
father mean, she thought, as she worked | 
her fingers in their cotton gloves, while | 
she furtively looked over the room that | 
Mrs. Dean had made 80 cosey with so litle 
money — with her chintzes and her em- | 
broideries and her plants, the flowers she | 
had grown herself from slips and seeds, 
the great lemon tree, the orange, the ole- | 
ander, the geraniums, the curtains she had | 
plaited from strips of silk, the rugs she 
had wrought, the whole homelike aspect | 
of the place—her father who would never | 
let her mother have a green thing in the 
h use! Did he think Mrs. Dean would | 
exchange her free and happy ‘ife here for | 
his dreary house, with its tapestry carpets | 
and horsehair rocking-chairs, where cheer- 
fulness and beauty were as far away as 
the east from the west? 

Her father did think so. Starting from 
small beginnings, when he had attained 
his big house and his big flowered carpet 
he felt that he was walking in kings’ pal 
aces; and he never surmounted the feel- 
ing, and thought that to invite any one | 
into that palace was honor all-sufficient, | 
much more to ask one there for life. 

‘*Did you go to Mrs. Dean’s’” he said. 

‘*Yes, father,” replied Serena. ‘And I. 
was ashamed into my soul—”’ 

‘*‘What for?” 
‘*To—to have her see me in that hat,” 
she said, modifying her first intention. 

‘*Me, with my mother—” 

‘*What’s the matter with the hat?” 

“Iu’s not very becoming to one that’s 
lost her mother not four months ago.” 

‘*Well, Sereny,”’ said Mr. Brock, ‘there 
aint any hat would be very becoming 








to you.” 


| mons; and he made Serena go too. 


‘I Know Mrs. Dean wore mourning for 
her mother. And I can’t get over it. I 
shall put on mourning for my mother the 
moment you’re—you’re buried, if it isn’t 
till I’m eighty!” 

‘‘Aint you discounting futures?’ said 
her father. ‘Don’t you wait for me, 
now,” he said, slowly. ‘Put it on—put 
it on! But you—jest leave my house 
first !”’ 

“Oh! you know—I mean—oh, I am 
sorry, father—you know I couldn’t—I 
didn’t—” And she longed so for an ex- 
pression of affection in the midst of her 
anger that she actually caught his hand 
and laid her forehead on his arm. 

‘*There,”’ said he, ‘‘there. That’ll do. 
You’ll have to go to an asylum if you 
don’t stop being so hystericky. Now 
then,” as he released his hand, ‘what 
did Mrs. Dean say to you?” 

Mr. Brock had now become quite a reg- 
ular attendant at meeting, where he 
deigned to approve of Mr. Blair’s ser- 
And 
seeing Jerome in the pew near the pulpit 


| where Mr. Blair now preached, she wor- 


shipped him, she feared, much more than 
she did God. And Mr. Brock walked 
home beside Mrs. Dean, and overpowered 
her with the sense of his possessions; and 
after a few Sundays, and one or two even- 
ing calls, he flattered himself that she was 
sufficiently awed for him to proceed. The 
fact that she did not receive his attentions 
with any marked eagerness did not dis- 
turb him. He gave her flowers. ‘Oh, 


| now, you needn’t bring flowers here,” 


she said. ‘I’ve got more now than I have 
tumblers to put them in.” 

‘‘Has a rose from me no value?” he 
said, ponderously. 

‘“‘A rose,’ she said, with the smile that 
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made dimples in her plump face, “is 
always & rose.” 

Nor was Mr. Brock disturbed because 
Mrs. Dean would not accept his invitation 
to drive; she was afraid of horses; she 
did not enjoy driving. To tell the truth, 
he was afraid of them, too; and her 
timidity made him recklessly brave—in 
statement. On the whole, he preferred 
that the woman he honored with his 
attentions should be somewhat overcome 
with theireminence. He liked her reserve ; 
it stimulated his resolve. 

‘‘Mis’ Dean,’’ he said at last, ‘you may 
have noticed something in my manner, 
these days—” 

“Why, no, not to say so, Mr. Brock,” 
she said, picking off a honeysuckle blos- 
som and biting the tubes. ‘‘I don’t know’s 
I’ve noticed your manuer more one day 
than another.” 

‘‘] mean—now that’s too bad, Mis’ 
Dean. That’s only a bird in the air,” as 
he followed her eyes, ‘‘and I—I am, as you 
may say, @ man at your feet, on the 
ground; that is, you know—” Her red 
lips parted in amusement at the elephan- 
tine capering. ‘‘I was saying,” he began 
again. 

‘Don’t say,” she said. ‘Listen to that 
bird. ’Tain’t often you hear a bird sing 
on the wing.” 

‘*Mis’ Dean,” he exclaimed, ‘Shad you 
rather listen to a bird than to me?” 

‘‘Sometimes,” said Mrs. Dean, shortly. 

“You — you astonish me—certingly. 
P’raps it’s because you don’t know—you 
mayn’t have understood—’’ 

**That’s so, I always said I was stupid.” 

‘‘J—now—I really—I can’t hear any 
charge like that against the lady—who— 
who—I intend—well, I wish—to make my 
wife—” 

‘‘Mr. Brock!” Mrs. Dean’s indignant 
eyes opening wide, although she had ex- 
pected he would come to the point sooner 
or later. 

‘“] was afraid I might surprise you—I 
know—that is, well, now, I feel—I would 
say—"” 

That you meant to break it gently— 
such a piece of good luck.” 

“Oh—I meant—ah, yes, jest so; and 
he moved his band with an unmistakable 
intention of clasping her waist. 

“Stop!” she cried, springing from her 
seat on the little piazza. ‘*Not so fast, if 
you please! I guess it’s you that’il be 
surprised. P’raps I don’t consider it such 
a piece of good luck! You ‘intend,’ do 
you? Well now, I want you to under- 
stand that you may have mortgages on 
half the town, but you aint got a mort- 
gage on me. Intend, indeed! Do you 
suppose I’ve got nothing to saytoit? My 
gracious! Any woman in the world who 
knows what a slave you made of Thirzy 
French—well, she’d get just what she 
deserves if she took her place. Do you 
suppose there’s anyone in the whole 
place who doesn’t brustle at the way you 
treat Sereny? If you want to marry again, 
Mr. Brock, you won’t find it easy here, 
for there ain’t a soul in town would take 
you. So!” 

‘*Mis’ Dean! 
I—I am shocked! 


Mis’ Dean—why, why,— 
Ah—have I—have I 
asked you to marry me? This—this is 
very—very—unfeminine! It will be— 
yes, it will be quite time for you to refuse 
to become Mrs. Brock when you—you 
have had the—the opportunity!’ And he 
strode off with his head up, like a very 
angry drum-major, and left Mrs. Dean 
laughing on her piazza, and feeling as if 
she had almost avenged Thirzy French. 

It was a new idea presented to Mr° 
Brock. He was inafury. No woman in 
the place would take his hand ; all women 
resented his treatment of Thirzy—he who 
had kept his wife in cotton wool! As for 
Mrs. Dean, he had been mistaken in her. 
He had been mistaken if he had thought 
he could make her what Thirzy was by 
throwing over her the mantle of his name. 
She was a very vulgar, commonplace per- 
son. And as for other women—he would 
let Mrs. Dean see what she had lost. It 
was not necessary that a woman should 
be anybody in particular before she was 
Mrs. Brock. The mantle that would have 
hidden Mrs. Dean’s imperfections would 
hide those of another. Let any one who 
dared find imperfections in Mrs. Brock, 
he thought, as his mind’s eye wandered 
over the town and rested on a spot where 
he unconsciously felt temptation to be the 
strongest. 

She lived at the foot of the lane behind 
his barn. in a little house of two rooms 
which she kept spotlessly, a sing:e woman, 
thin and pale and tall, with a pair of fine 
black eyes, and with nothing but her 
needle between her and starvation. When 
she should be Mrs. Brock, what matter 
about the little house, and the sewing and 
the want? Let those laugh that win. He 
called upon her that night. Who knows 
what passed in the woman’s mind? A 
house, a home, a name, a place—no more 
doubt as to the morrow, no more bread 
and tea, some one who would protect her, 
Care for her? Hardly the last. ‘*You 
can’t pretend to say you care for me any 
particular way,” she said, ‘‘and of course 
I never thought of you. But if you want 





somebody to look after things, and look 
after you, and be a head to the house, as 
you say—” 

It was one night, a week or more after- 
ward, that Jerome, standing at his gate 
just after the last ray of sunset had set- 
tled into clear dark, saw a figure come 
flying through the dusk beneath the trees 
—a slight figure, followed by another not 
so slight and laden with bundles. 





‘Let me in; oh, let me in, Jerome!” 
cried Serena, with a muffled sob. ‘You 
must let mein! I have come to stay! It 
is me—it is old Marthy—she has all my | 
clothes—oh, you must take me now! You 
must make him give you my mother’s 
money! You must let old Marthy stay | 
with us!” And then, for the gate had | 
opened, she sobbed her sorrow out on his 
breast, while old Marthy went past them 
and into the house on a journey of inspec- 
tion. And as he led her to the seat be- 
neath the althea bush, holding her with 
strong arms, kissing her with kisses ever 
tenderer, she could not tell was it anger 
or grief or joy; she only knew she was in 
a rapture of excitement, and only felt as 
if she were soaring through dark, Geep 
heavens, with Jerome beside her. 

And when old Marthy came out, they 
all three went over to Mr. Blair’s, where 
Serena sat till Jerome returned with the 
license, for which he had routed out the 
town clerk, and Mrs. Blair gave them 
some bride cake after the brief vows and 
benediction, and they came back in a 
silent ecstasy, to sit in the garden till the 
moon rose and silvered plot and alley, and 
called the wind, and called the dew, and 
spread wide, white wings in heaven, as if 
an angel blessed them. 

I don’t know what arguments went to 
and fro in the little house in the garden 
the next day. A husband finds it hard, 
perhaps, to refuse his wife’s first wish. 
And, after all, what did black or white, 
or any color of the rainbow signify where 
people were so happy? [ only know that 
shortly after Mr. Brock led his new wife 
into the meeting-house the next Sunday, 
apparelled in a splendor that his old wife 
never dreamed of, and had seated her with 
a flourish in the pew in the middle of the 
broad aisle, and had composed himself to 
receive tribute, all heads were turned 
and all necks craned while Jerome walked 
up the aisle with his bride beside him, 
Serena draped from head to foot in mid- 
night blackness. And something like a 
general sigh of relief went up to think 
that at last Serena had got her mourning. 

‘She aint the first bride thet’s wore 
mourning,” said old Marthy, ‘‘nor the 
last thet’s hed reason to.” 

But the mourning had been long re- 
placed with lighter garments, and a half- 
dozen years had changed Serena from a 
thin, pale creature to a rosy and rounded 
matron, years that had brought her the 
happiness of Jerome’s eyes restored, and 
of little feet pattering about the garden, 
and of little voices calling there, when, 
one summer twilight, the gate unlatched 
and her father came up the walk, slowly, 
and somewhat bent, no longer any spring 
in his foot. ‘‘You must let me in, Se- 
reny,”’ he said, as she had said before. 

“Oh, father, father! It’s father!’ | 

‘Yes, it’s me. And I’ve watched you | 
and him when no one knew I was look- 
ing—”’ 

“Oh, father, dear, come right in!” 

‘lve been glad to think you was happy. 
I aint.” 

‘Oh, father dear!” 

‘“*T suppose you think you’ve got a good 
deal to forgive—”’ 

“No, no, no, I don’t!” cried Serena, 
throwing her arms round his neck. ‘‘In- 
deed, indeed, I don’t!” 

‘*Well, you forgive it,” said Mr. Brock, 
‘and then we’ll see about the rest. I 
want to come over here evenings. I want 
to come here mornings. She makes my 
house jest—well—jest Tophet. I want 
to come over and have a little peace here. 
I want to hear them boys call me gran’pa. 
I've changed the most of my property 
into pussonal, and I’m going to give it all 
to you, Sereny, before I die.” 

‘*No, no, indeed! oh, no!” 

“I'll trust Jerome to do the square 
thing by me.” 

‘“Of course—of course, father. But you 
know we can’t take your money.” 

‘*Then you aint forgiven old scores.” 

‘Oh, it isp’t that, father.” 

‘*Sereny, I've done it; and she didn’t 
know, and she couldn’t hinder if she did. 
All she’ll get of my belongings won’t do 
her a heap of good.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be right, father 
dear,”’ shaking up the cushions of the 
hammock chair for him, and one arm still 
on his shoulder. ‘‘We are so happy now 
on so little money.” 

‘*You’ll be happier with more, to spend 
jest °- you please. And, right or wrong, 
it’s done. Lawyer Blatchford’s seen to 
it. You see I’m brought pretty low, Se- 
reny. Sue’s done it. I aint known a 
day’s quiet for nigh on six year. She’s 
broke my spirit. Somehow—I—vwell, you 
see I don’t want folks to know it, Sereny 








—I’ve got some pride left—but you had 
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the best of reasons for putting on mourn.- | 


ing the day your father married the second 
Mrs. Brock.”=-N. Y. Independent. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 


The Organization Committee has in 
preparation a Woman Suffrage Calendar 
for 1896. We have designed them in the 
expectation that the friends of the cause 
would purchase them for Christmas gifts. 
Everyone has a list of friends, always 
remembered with some small and inex- 
pensive token. To meet this demand, we 
offer our calendars. They will prove a 
gift no one need feel ashamed to offer, 
and all will be glad to receive. They will 
consist of a dainty card, bearing in the 
foreground, the heads of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Lucretia Mott and Susan B. 
Anthony, and a picture of the church in 
which was held the first ‘'Woman’s 
Rights” Convention in 1848. The back- 
ground will contain a handsome bunch of 
sunflowers printed in three colors, green, 
yellow and brown. The calendar will 
bear a suitable suffrage motto for each 
month. The calendar will be suspended 
by a handsome yellow silk cord and tassel. 
They are dainty and artistic, and we feel 
we can guarantee the approval of all who 
purchase. We expect to sell them at 25 
cents, postpaid. We await your orders. 

Give to the cause of suffrage the profit 
on your Christmas offerings this year, 
and pay your Christmas debts by helping 
at the same time to build up a great and 
powerful suffrage organization. Why not? 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT. 

183 World Building, New York. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 
MARION COUNTY (6. C.) PETITION. 


The women of Marion are very earnest 
in their efforts to get a woman suffrage 
clause inserted in the Constitution. ‘They 
believe that their sex has as much right 
to cast a ballot as their husbands, and to 
that end have prepared a legal-looking 
document, which was received by the 
constitutional convention Saturday. ‘The 
personnel of the list of ladies who signed 
the address shows that they are the lead- 
ing people in that city, and are working 
hard for the ‘‘noble cause,” though all 
their efforts will be fruitless, as there is 
no possible chance for that clause to get 
in this convention. Probably they will 
get a better showing at the next constitu- 
tional convention. 

The address is as follows: 

STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, COUNTY 
OF UNION. 

To the Honorable John Gary Evans, President, 
and the Honorables the Memb-rs of the Consti- 


tutional Convention of the State of South Caro- 
lina. 


We, subscribing ladies of the town of 
Marion, of the county and State afore- 
said, respectfully petitioning, beg leave 
to show: That whereas, from the very 
nature of things, there can be no sex in 
morals and intelligence; that whereas the 
principles of political reasoning in ac- 
cordance with which men are given the 
right to vote apply with equal conclusive- 
ness in regard to the exercise of this right 
by women (particularly under a free 
democratic Constitution), since true 
democracy maintains that every individ- 
ual is born with an equal right to the pro 
tection and consideration of thelaw; and 
affirms that every one must have a vote 
in order to secure this fundamental right; 
that whereas the spirit of our form of 
government is such as requires that no 
man’s property shall be taken for the 
purposes of government without his con- 
sent; and since, therefore, the law allows 
women to hold and manage property it 
seems anomalous and inconsistent that it 
should refuse them a vote to protect their 
property from inordinate taxation and 
the consequences generally of weak or 
vicious government, and class them along 
with the minor, the idiot, the lunatic and 
the criminal; that whereas the exclusion 
from the suffrage founded on color has 
long since perished, it is a matter of deep 
humiliation to your petitioners that the 
only other exception should be founded 
on sex alone; and whereas from these and 


other incontestable grounds your petition- | 


ers are firmly persuaded that the disfran- 
chisement of women is an utter anomaly 
in the Constitution of a free people that 
boasts of equal laws andequal rights, and 
& most unjust discrimination against 
equally free born, moral, intelligent and 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





DANGER FROM CATARRH. 

| The most important feature about that 
| very common complaint, catarrh in the 
| head, is its tendency to develop into some 
| other more serious and dangerous disease. 
The foul matter dropping from the head 
into the bronchial tubes or lungs is very 
liable to lead to bronchitis or consump- 
tion, that destroyer which causes more 
deaths in this county than any other dis- 
ease. As catarrh originates in impurities 
in the blood, local applications can do but 
little good. The common-sense method 
of treatment is to purify the blood, and 
for this purpose there is no preparation 
superior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The 
powerful action of this medicine upon the 
blood expels every impurity, and by so 
doing, cures catarrh and gives health to 
the entire organism. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are fo 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLyY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JoURNAL OPPIcE, 
Boston, Mass 
—* 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 





Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. - 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by ieading Suffragists 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom t»r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 





Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
The Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

| Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
| Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
| A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
| A Solution of theSouthern Question, by Henry 
| B. Blackwell. 


> _ 
| Also forsale: 

| Woman Suffrage Cook-book ,60 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 50 cents 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 18%, 
rey Want a al Sie at Rea 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information opply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Daag, 
821 East 15th 8t., New York, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 

ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medital College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
greded course of Lectures, pres Laborator; and 
students, 
“7 


inical work offers su ene aves es to 
the clinics of the peptic 
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5 Knit Ifso,ask your dealer forthe Bg 
s 9 | Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread § 
+4 or send ten cents in stamps 
53 or do and receive a sample §§ 
59 spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
Be other You will pronounce it as 
53 thousands of other ladies 
38 Fancy have, the best you have 
ea ever used, Try it. 
Ba Work ? Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 

. Glasgo, Conn. 5 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washineton St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


—OFr— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georor A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston. or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of prices ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 








Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CoO., 
Jackson, Mieh. 
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~ STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA PETITION. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


property-holaingjindividuals. Wherefure’ 
our petitioners earnestly entreat that 
ustice be accorded the good women of 
South Carolina, and to this «nd that the 
proposition regarding the enfranchise- 
ment of women now pending before your 
honorable body have early and favorable 
consideration at your hands, and be in- 
corporated in the organic law of the 
grand old Commonwealth,, whose future is 
as dear to the hearts of her daughters as 
to those of her sons. And your petitioners 
will ever pray, etc. 

Mrs. M. I. McMillan, Mra. C. A. Woods, 
Mrs. Junius H. Evans, Mrs. C. B. Whil- 
den, Mrs. M. ©. Shaffer, Mrs. D. H: 
Shaffer, Mrs. W. H. Cross, Mrs. J. D. 
McLucas, Mrs. W. S. Martin, Mrs. P. B. 
Sellers, Mrs. Kate DuBois, Mrs. E, B: 
Wheeler, Mrs. W. A. McNeill, Mrs. u. H. 
Garque, Mrs. A. L. Evans, Miss Emily 
Evans, Mrs. Samuel Evans, Pauline 
Durant, Miss Claudia Duraut, Mrs. W. W. 
Durant, Mrs. C. E. Leitner, Mra. George 
Edwards, Mrs. M. R. Atkinson, Mrs. C. F. 
Willcox, Mrs. P. T. Bethea, Miss L. M. 
Beave+, Miss Mary Edwards, Mrs. R. J. 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. IT’. DuBois, Mra. W. L 
Durant, Miss Annie Durant, Miss Jinnie 
Durant, Miss S:llie DuBois, Mrs. K. L. 
Benson, Mrs. J. T. Brown, Miss Jane 
Perritt, Mrs. J. O. Brown, Mrs. W. A. 
Brown, Mrs. J. C. Shecut, Mrs. Kate 
Little Blue, Miss Henrietta Blue, Mrs. 
W. J. Montgomery, Mrs. Lillian Durant 
Clayton, Miss Mary Oliver, Mrs. C. A. 
Durham, Miss Kate Shaffer, Mrs. G. W. 
McKerall, Mrs. ‘fom Jones, Mrs. W. L. 
Herritt, Mrs. Eliza Evans, Mra. H. W. 
Lyde. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 8O0UTHERN CALI. 
FORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 26, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

Illness, and a positive prohibition of 
the physician against writing, has pre- 
vented your correspondent from sending 
a long promised letter. Our suffrage work 
is fairly ‘“‘booming” here. Our County 
Mass Convention in April was produc- 
tive of much good, pushing the question 
to the front, and bringing in many new 
and ¢ flicient workers. The opening meeting 
of the Convention was a celebration of 
the eleventh birthday of the Los Angeles 
Woman Suffrage Association, the only 
W. S. A. in this State that has held 
regular and continuous meetings for so 
long a period. It was founded by our 


well-beloved Elizabeth A. Kingebury, | 


known to progressive people all over this 
land for the last fifty years as reformer, 
writer, lecturer and minister, whom we 
delight to honor, though she is with us 
no more in person—residing now in 
Philadelphia. 

There was a W. S. A. in San Diego 
twenty-five years ago, but it did not meet 
regularly in all those years. Now, how- 
ever, it is meeting weekly; Mrs. Flora M. 
Kimball is its president. ‘There has been 
a State Association for the same length of 


time; but it too has been irregular in its | 


meetings until recently. It is now 
flourishing under the able leadership and 
presidency of Ellen Clark Sargent, wife 
of the late U. 8S. Senator A. A. Sargent, 
whose voice was heard in our National 
Congress in defence of woman’s rights. 
At our County Convention—the first 
County Convention held in this State—a 
strong County Central Committee was 
formed. It includes in its membership 
the brightest, most representative women 
in this County. Our secretary is a noble 
little woman, wife of Hon. Robert N. 
Bulla, who has been our knight-errant in 
several Legislatures, including the last 
ope, which passed our Constitutional 
Amendment resolution. Our president 
is Mrs. Mary Spaulding, a woman of 
stroug common sense, in addition to 
literary and executive ability. We have 
just held a most successful annual session 
of the Southern California Woman’s 
Parliament. A fine symposium on woman 
suffrage, occupying a whole morning ses- 
sion, brought out warm expressions of 
sympathy, and when we remember that 
the Parliament numbers 300 of Southern 
California’s best and brightest women, 
you will realize the impetus this sympo- 
sium will give to our amendment cam- 
paign. The speeches were all right to 
the point, concise, and filled with un- 
answerable argument, particularly Mrs. 
Katharine Phillips Edson’s, ‘‘Does the 
Mother Need It?” and Mrs. Colista Wil- 
lard Scott’s,”’ ‘‘Does the Wife Need It?” 
Boston has regained and we have lost a 
dear friend and most noble, helpful advo- 
cate of woman suffrage, whom we can ill 
affurd to spare in this hour of the crisis in 
woman’s emancipation in California, Rev. 


} Ada C. Bowles, whose too short sojourn 
| on our coast has been an inspiration to 
the writer, and to all women engaged in 
the work of uplifting our race. 
left behind her a grand record .of self- 
sacrificing work. Besides her minis'erial 
duties in Pomona, she found time to 


Departments of Narcotics and Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, also to lecture 
here and there, whenever called upon in 
Southern California, on woman suffrage. 
She presided at « sessipn of our conven- 
tion, made the woman’s address on last 


livered addresses at both sessions of the 
Woman’s Congress in San Francisco. 

All this she has done without pay, and 
in many other lines of work took money 
from her own private income to defray 
expenses. We all mies her sadly, but 
none feel the persona! loss more than 
your correspondent, to whom she was an 
inspiring example for earnest, honest en- 
deavor. Long may she prosper, and soon 
may her fortunes send her Westward 
again! 

We have had many other encouraging 
incidents in our suffrage work; but those 
| will keep till the next letter, which will 
not be so long on the way. 

ALicge MOORE MCCoMAs. 
Pres. Los Angeles Suffrage Asso. 
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| FROM NEW YORK 8TATE ORGANIZER. 
| CATSKILL, N. Y., OcT. 30, 1895. 

Editors Woman's Journal. 

The Monroe County meeting at Brock- 

port, September 30 and October 1, began 

| a series of county conventions, the last of 

which I attended on Friday, Oct. 18 at 

Skaneateles. All have been encouraging 

in their promise for good work the com- 
ing year. 

The Brockport meeting was held in the 
Opera house; on the evening of Sept. 30. 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, so well known to 
the novel-reading public, who is greatly 
| honored in Brockport, made the address 

of welcome. Mrs. F. C. Smith, of Roch- 
ester, acting president of the county, re- 
sponded. The announcement that Miss 
Anthony would speak in the evening 
called out a large audience. For more 
than an hour our leader spoke, showing 
no sign of fatigue or weakness. It was 
gratifying to note that her late illness 
had left no trace. 

The following morning was devoted to 
business. Miss Mary 8S. Anthony was 
electea president of the county for 1895-6. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Greenleaf made 
a telling appeal. At four o’clock the 
meeting adjourned to an informal recep- 
tion tendered by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes to 
the officers and delegates. Mrs. Holmes’ 
house is full of rare pictures and curios 
gathered in her extensive travels, and is 
| freely thrown open to the fortunate peo- 
ple of the town. 


At the closing meeting in the evening, 
the Presbyterian minister, Rev. George 
Richard, came out squarely for political 
equality. His action was specially sig- 
nificant, as some of his congregation had 
refused support to the meeting. After a 
few remarks from your correspondent, 
the address of the evening was given by 
Rev. Ida C. Hulton, of Moline, Ill. So 
closed the Monroe County Convention. ‘Vhe 
delegates were hospitably entertained, 
and the meetings awakened much interest, 
which will, it is hoped, soon crystallize 
into a club. 

After halting at Avon, Le Roy and 
Geneseo, I retraced my steps to Roches- 
ter on Oct. 4. Thence a midday train 
took me to Johnson’s Creek, where the 
Niagara County Convention opened at 
3 P. M. There was a large delegation 
from Lockport. Teams met the trains, 
and farmers of suffrage sentiments drove 
us across the country five miles. The 
meetings were held in the W. C. T. U. 
hall, where dinner and supper were served. 
Mrs. Taylor, the county president, who 
has done such efficient work as organizer 
in her district, had been ill, and is still 
far from well. She was able to preside at 
the meetings, and was chosen president of 
the county for another year. The full 
list of officers elected was as follows: 

President—Mrs. Emma Taylor, John- 
s)n’s Creek, 

Vice-President-at-Large — Mrs. 
S. Lerch, Lockport. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Delia Comp- 
tou, Johnson’s Creek. 

Corresponding Secretary — Abbie E. 
' Hufstader, Lockport. 

Jreasurer—Mrs. Ellen 8. Lillibridge, 

Lockport. 

Auditors—Mrs. Bathreck, Helen Kelsey, 
Lockport. 
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Fourth of July in Los Angeles, and de- | 





She has | 


superintend, in the W. ©. T. U., the | 





Mrs. Ruth Frost, president of the 
county W.C. T. U., and others spoke in 
the afternoon. In the evening there were 
singing, addresses of welc»me and re- 
sponse, followed by a lecture from your 
correspondent. After a night at Mrs. 
Taylor’s and a pleasant visit, I returned to 
Rochester for Sunday. As usual the latch- 
string was down at the Anthony home. 
A glimpse of Colonel and Mrs. Greenleaf 
at Guilford Farm sent me away happy at 
the evidence of Mr. Greenleaf’s improve- 
ment in health. 

On Monday night a meeting was held 
at the Parish House at Avon, the rector, 
Dr. Darnell, presiding. The rain inter- 
fered sonewhat. Nearly all who came 
were staunch suffragists, and ready to 
pledge their support. 

A business meeting held in the parlors 
of the Richmond Hotel, Batavia, on the 
morning of Oct. 8, resulted in the forma. 
tion of the Genesee County Political 
Equality Club. This is a new auxiliary 
to the State Association. Its officers are: 


President—Mrs. Anna Brownell, Ba- 
tavia. 
Vice - Presidert-at-large — Mrs. J. C. 


Walker, Byron. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Jennie C. 
Baker, Batavia. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Phebe 
Bennett, Byron. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. Kate Steele, Byron. 

My hostess at Batavia, Mrs. Helen Moss 
Sherwin, is president of the local club. 
The course of study recommended by the 
national committee has been adopted, and, 
is being pursued enthusiastically. Mrs. 
Sherwin presides over one of those ideal 
woman suffrage homes which I so often 
find in my travels. She has three charm- 
ing children, all suffragists. 

The Wyoming County convention at 
Perry opened on the morning of Oct. 9, 
and continued through the day and even- 
ing. Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett presided. 
The Presbyterian church was used for the 
meetings, and the Perry ladies served a 
delicious luncheon and tea in the church 
parlors. The following oflicers were 
chosen for the coming year: 

Honorary Presidents—Dr. C. A. Greene, 
Castile; Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland, 
Perry; Mrs. Susan L. Avery, Wyoming. 

President—Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, 
Warsaw. 

Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. Maude S. 
Humphrey, Warsaw. 

Recording Secretary— Augusta Palmer, 
Perry. 

Corresponding Secretary — Frank A. 
Benedict, Warsaw. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Clara Van Aradale, 
Castile. : 

Auditors—Cordelia Smith, Helen Heath. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Mary J. 
olin, Mrs. Helen Leach, Mrs. B. E. Fuller. 

In the evening the Baptist minister, 
Rev. D. C. Herrell, spoke strongly for 
woman’s enfranchisement. Mrs. Maude 
S. Humphrey gave a witty review of 
some recent anti-suffrage literature. 
Under the title of ‘‘The Vanishing Mi- 
nority,” she showed the absurdity of the 
position of Bishop Doane and his ad- 
herents. who in truth vanished utterly 
before Mrs. Humphrey’s wit and logic. 
Your correspondent closed the evening 
with “The Citizen in a Republic.” The 
night was spent in the hospitable home of 
that early leader and ever devoted cham- 
pion of our cause, Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Cleveland. She was formerly county 
president and is now at the bead of the 
Perry Club. While advancing years have 
forced her to retire somewhat from more 
active work, Mrs. Cleveland has lost none 
of her enthusiasm, or grasp of the situa- 
tion and the needs of our cause. It is 
always a refreshment and an inspiration 
to meet her. One of her daughters is a 
trustee in the Presbyterian Church at 
Perry, where, for more than twenty years 
women have been on the board. So does 
the influence of a broad-minded woman 
liberalize a church, and break down the 
sex barrier in church government. 

A drive of twelve miles across country 
brought me at noon of the next day to 
Geneseo, where I was delightfully enter- 
tained by Mrs. Joseph Curtis. In the 
afternoon a meeting of delegates was held 
at the home of Mrs. Durfee, secretary of 
the Club. A Livingston County Political 
Equality Club was organized, with the 
following officers: 


President—Mrs. A. G. Spratting, Son- 


ea. 
Vice-President-at-large—Mrs. J. C. Coe, 
Conesus. 

Recording Secretary—L. C. Lawton, 
Geneseo. 

Corresponding Secretary—F. H. Smith, 
Conesus. 

Treasurer—J. C. Mather . Geneseo. 

Mrs. Spratting, the coun ty president, is 
the wife of Dr. Spratting, who is at the 
head of the Craig Colony. She is a young, 
attractive woman, deeply interested in the 
cause. 

At six o’clock I was in Mount Morris, 
where I held my second meeting of the 
day at the home of Miss Annie Rock- 
fellow, a bright young architect, and a 
graduate of the Boston School of Tech- 
nology. Miss Rockfellow entertained a 
few friends at tea. I spent the night 
with Miss Emma Shipman, a loyal friend 
of woman suffrage. There was a large 
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The place above all others to purchase 
—Cloaks and Furs— 
500 WASHINCTON ST. 
Stylish Garments, 
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ministers and leading business men, with 
women of a!! shades of opinion. 
was organized, which promises to do good 
work through the winter 
leaders. These are: 

President— Miss Annie Rockfellow. 

Vice- President—( fo be elected later. ) 

Secretary—Mra. L. A. Whitney. 

Treasurer—Miss Martha Galbraith. 

In the bright sunshine of the next 
morning, Miss Rockfellow drove me to 
Sonyea, where we made a pleasant call 
upon Mrs. Spratting. The Colony em- 
braces 1,875 acres in a beautiful region. 
The main building is nearly completed. 
It isa great philanthropy—this effort to 
give a home to epileptics, and to enable 
these unfortunate victims of an incurable 
malady to share in the work of the world 
and in some of its privileges from which 
they have been excluded. 

From Sonyea the train brought me to 
Munda. Two meetings were held during 
the day. The first was in the afternoon, 
at the home of Mrs. Dr. Alley. Her 
parlors were filled with attractive women. 
A club was formed and officers chosen: 

President— Mrs. Mary A. Frayer. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mary Thornton. 

Secretary— Miss Maude Tallman. 

Treasurer— Mra. H. T. Haines. 

Chairman Ex.-Committee—Dr. 
worth. 

At the second meeting, in the evening, 
Mrs. Stevens, the wife of the Methodist 
minister, presided. It was held in the 
Universalist church. Remarks were made 
by Mr. Stevens and the pastor. Your 
correspondent spoke upon ‘The Signs of 
the Times.’”’ My hostess at Nunda, Mrs. 
Mary A. Frayer, president of the new 
club, possesses rare qualifications. She 
has youth, enthusiasm, and tact. She 
has also the fall sympathy and support of 
her husband. 

Early on Saturday morning Mrs. Frayer 
sent me on my way rejoicing. A drive of 
five miles and a railway journey took me 
to Warsaw. It was a delightful haven of 
rest that Mrs. Humphrey’s beautiful 
home offered, after the activity of the 
week. I had spoken seven times in the 
five days, with one exception in different 
places each time. Further events I will 
report in my next. 

HARRIET May MILLs, 


Wood- 





THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIS STREET.—For the second and 
last week of Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum 
Theatre Company, a wonderfully varied 
and attractive programme has been pro- 
vided. The first part of the week will be 
devoted to a novelty which, like ‘‘The Case 
of Rebellious Susan” was a success at New 
York. It is called ‘‘An Ideal Husband.” 
On Thursday and Saturday evenings ‘‘The 
Charity Bali” will be given, and on Friday 
evening and on Saturday afternoon will 
be seen ‘The Wife,’’ the first play ever 
given here by the Lyceum Company. 
With these revivals, the annual engage- 
ment in Boston of New York’s favorite 
stock company will be brought to a close. 
The organization is proving more popular 
with Boston theatre-goers than ever, and 
the fashionable Hollis Street is crowded 
to the doors. 





Qe 


CASTLE SQUARE, — The company, now 
in its third century, will add a new opera 
next week, Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘‘The 
Lily of Killarney.”’ This is a musical 


rhis serviceable, Strictly All-Wool Schooland Play Suit 
every respect what its name implies, a KNOCKABOUT SUIT. 

The fabric has been selected, and the Colors in their Non-Soiling 
essentials have been chosen with a view to combining in a Boys’ 
Suit all those attributes of sttength, neatness of appearance, and 
wear resisting qualities which are so sought after by parents to 
stand the test of real hard wear which the average wide-awake boy 
gives his clothes. 
“Cavalry” or double cloth knee, and extra pieces and buttons ac- 
company each suit 


The name KNOCKABOUT is original with us, being our 
idea and copyright, and the suits are of our own exclusive manu- 
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be under your own control. 





Boys’ Knockabout Suits 


$5 00 


Sizes, 4 to 14 years. 
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The Trousers are fitted with our patent 


$5,00 
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A. SHUMAN & CO.. 
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version of ‘‘The Colleen Bawn,” whose 
thrilling, simple story is adapted admira- 


A club | bly to lyrical expression. ‘The cast is: 


Euly O'Connor, the Colleen Bawn, Miss 
Clara Lane; Mrs. Cregan, Miss Kate 
Davis; Sheelah, Miss Cora Deane; Miss 
Ann Chute, the heiress, Miss Edith Mason ; 
Hardress Cregan, Mr. Thomas H. Persse; 
Myles na Coppaieen, Mr. J. K. Murray; 
Mr. Corrigan, Mr. John Read; Father 
Tom, Mr. Arthur Wooley; Donny Mann, 
Mr. William Wolff. This opera is new to 
Boston. Its plot is romantic and fasci- 
nating. The company has been rehears- 
ing the opera for two weeks, and an ex- 
ceedingly fine production is promised. 
Nothing wil) be lacking in the matter of 
costumes and scenery. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 











N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Nov. 11, 3.80 P. M. 
Discussion on the effects, good or bad, of Hieycling 
for women. 

RESPECTABLE married woman wants to do 
housework in small family, at low wages, havin 
her child with her. Address Miss Hunt, 172 W. 
Brookline St., Boston, 

MISS H.W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 


15, Boston, Mass. “pposite new Court House. 





A RARE CHANCE fora bright woman to take 
charge of a branch office. Husiness honorable and 
first class inevery respect. Best reference given 
and required. Small capital required, which will 
Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appleton, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan. 
ion, resident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
dentist or physician. Address R. L., WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, Bo-ton. 


PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
gard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 
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Is anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its origina! sof 
ness, not hardening as felt and othe 
cheap substitutes do. 





; Boston, DEc. 27, 180. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS CO, .g 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 3 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloth, and we are 
glad to reply that it meets with general 
satisfaction, and we sell more of it than 
any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every 
way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.. 
26 to 42 Winter Street. : 
E 
INSI T At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogua 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice STONE BLACEWBLL, and Lvo¥ 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at WomMan’s JovRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, nost 
paid, 50 cents. 
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